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ULBERSON,”’ said the man- 

ager of the sheep company, 

‘“*T’m going to trust to you to 
get these bucks out to the home ranch 
on Henry’s Fork. It’s a ticklish job 
at this time of the year, and these are 
very valuable sheep, but we must get 
them through somehow. Iam send- 
ing out supplies to the camps on the 
desert; so the wagons will break a 
road for you through the snow. Trail 
in behind them with the sheep, and 
plan to reach one of the camps each 
night for shelter and food. Over 
most of the road you’ll find the snow 
too deep for much browsing. The 
last camp out will be Pelton’s; from 
there you can reach the home ranch 
easily in a day. After you have 
delivered the sheep to Crawford, lay 
off a week and see your family. 
Then report to Pelton; he’ll put 
you to work. Now do you under- 
stand what you’re to do?”’ 

Understand! Indeed Culberson 
understood. If it were necessary he 
would crawl on his hands and knees 
to deliver those sheep safely. The 
fact that he was intrusted with the 
thoroughbreds meant that he had 
‘‘made good’’ with the sheep com- 
pany. Then, too, he would see ‘‘Ma’’ 
and the ‘tyoung uns’’; four months 
had passed since he had left them in 
their new home—the little log cabin 
on the Burnt Fork. He was not 
uneasy about them, for he had sent 
them $25 by a herder who was going 
back to the home ranch, and he knew 
that Ma could do much with $25. 
He glowed with satisfaction when 
he thought of the $200 that the com- 
pany owed him. 

He had still another cause for sat- 
isfaction: soon after he had begun 
herding he had met a man, named 
Andrew Hodge, who had invented a 
grubber that would clear land of sage- 
brush. Hodge had shown the plans and the 
model of the machine to Culberson, and had 
promised to let him into the company he was 
forming to manufacture and sell his machine. 
The $200 would buy a share. He would see 
Hodge about it when he reached Pelton’s. 

Thinking of all these things, Pa Culberson 
trudged happily along through the snow behind 
his sheep. Each night they were able to reach 
a camp where shelter was ample and food was 
plenty, and on the third evening they arrived 
at Pelton’s. 

The wind had been blowing in gusts all day, 
and at sundown it increased to a gale; but 
Culberson did not worry, for the camp was in 
a sheltered place in a cafion. When the wagons 
and Culberson arrived, the herder at the camp 
had already bedded his sheep; but he good- 
naturedly came out and helped to get the weary 
band of newcomers bedded down. Selecting 
as sheltered a spot as they could for the bed- 
ding ground, the two men tramped round. and 
round the sheep until the last one had lain 
down; then they went to the sheep wagon— 
where the sheepmen cook, eat, and sleep. 

Hodge was there. After supper he got out 
his little model, and Culberson sat enthralled 
while the inventor talked and explained. The 
very first grubber sold would almost pay them 
back all the money they had put into the 
machine; the profits would be large and con- 
tinuous. They talked late into the evening. 

Outside, the storm and the cold increased 
steadily, and the faithful sheep dogs shivered 
and whined on their beds of pelts. The weary 
horses huddled together with their tails to 
the storm. Inside the sheep wagon everyone 
was happy; the little sheet-iron stove glowed 
red-hot. The wagon shook and rattled con- 
Stantly, but no one noticed how furious the 
storm had become until the wagon began to 
move slowly down the incline. The men 


clambered out and chained the wheels together ; 
then they climbed back into the wagon and 
turned in for the night. 

Rolled in blankets, Culberson stretched his 
long body upon the floor; visions of better 
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sWHEN # CULBERSON ~ LOST * THE © SHEEP» 


“WE'RE THROUGH WITH YOU, CULBERSON,” 


times flitted through his mind. He would | 
soon have money now; C’listie should have a | through with you, Culberson,’’ he said. | were two large stacks of hay, but it was impos- 


pair of the red shoes with pearl buttons; Lizzie 
Isabel had always wanted a blue dress with a 
lace yoke—she should have one with two lace 


yokes if she wanted it. Henry Clay should | 


have a brand-new pair of cowboy boots and a 
new axe; for Ma he would get a rocking-chair 
and a new stove—perhaps a range. Jennie 
Lou and Jessie May should have a trunk; and 


he would buy a supply of groceries, too—a | 


whole case of canned stuff: peas and tomatoes 
and salmon and peaches. So his fancy trailed 
off into dreams, and soon he was sleeping as 
deeply as his companions.. The last flame 
flickered out and the stove grew cold. 

Outside, the storm howled ; and if the men had 
been awake they would have heard sounds that 
were not made by the wind. Gray shapes were 
gathering in the darkness. Bitter as the cold 
was, starvation was more cruel to the hungry 
wolves that were galloping with the storm. 
Down the cafion they came like a bloodthirsty 
whirlwind; among the stupid, half - frozen 
sheep they snapped right and left. The ter- 
rified bleats and feeble scuffling in the snow 
of the attacked sheep frightened the thorough- 
breds from their bedding ground, and they 
galloped away unharmed down the cafion. 
The wolves slaughtered and feasted while the 
storm whirled the snow in blinding sheets. 

Morning broke cold and gray; the men 
roused themselves stiffly to begin another day’s 
work. 


dead sheep were everywhere; and in the lulls | 


of the wind could be heard piteous bleating 
from every side of the camp. Breakfastless 
the men and dogs set out to gather in as many 
of the sheep as they could. 

Sick with despair, Culberson sought his 
band, but the snow had covered their tracks. 
For two days the men hunted far and near, but 
they could find no trace of the thoroughbreds. 





|it make whose sheep they are? They are) 
sufferin’ animals, and you ought to be ashamed | 
You ain’t no more like your) 


The first man to leave the wagon | 
shouted in surprise. Blood-stained snow and | 





Worn out with work and exposure, heartsick | 


over the misfortune that had befallen him, 


Culberson returned to town to report the loss. | 





c By Elinore Pruitt Stewart Ho 


ORAWN BY THOMAS FOGARTY 





HE SAID. “YOU'RE DISCHARGED.” 


The manager was white withanger. ‘‘We’re 


‘*You’re discharged. 
failed me. 
the loss your carelessness has caused us. I 


it’s not my business to know; 
Not a cent do you get from this outfit. ’’ 





‘*Ma,’’ said Henry Clay, one morning a few | 
days after the storm, ‘‘there’s a whole herd of | 
sheep on the hill up there among the cedars. | after the feeding, 
They must be lost; they look like they’re most | 


starved. ’’ 
‘*Well, my goodness, Henry Clay, does your 
mammy have to tell you to bring them down 


here, where we can take care of them? Lizzie | 


Isabel, put on your pa’s old boots and we’ll 
go to help them. ’’ 








the sheep, and so we’ll have some- 
‘thing extry for breakfast. I’m going 
to make some biscuit and open that 
little jar of jam that Santa Claus left 
us. I did think I’d put that jar in 
the sick corner, but it ain’t much use 
for us to have a sick corner; we’re 
all so well.’’ 

While Lizzie Isabel and Henry Clay 
dried their feet, Ma Culberson hur- 
riedly prepared breakfast. C’listie 
begged for a little of the biscuit 
dough to cook on top of the stove and 
for the jam jar to ‘‘sop’’; Jessie May 
and Jennie Lou put the dishes on 
the table, and then went to the 
spring for a pail of water, and inci- 
dentally to see the sheep. 

And so began a period of work and 
anxiety for the Culbersons. The 
wind had swept some of the ridges 
clean of snow ; little grass grew there, 
however, and in other places the snow 
was so crusted that the sheep were 
unable to browse. The whole family, 
even including little C’listie, took 
turns at herding; and as it was bit- 
terly cold, they found their task a 
real hardship. Mrs. Culberson lay 
awake at night, trying to plan what 
todo. The sheep must be fed, that 
was plain; but where to get feed 
for them was not so plain. At any 
time the wolves or coyotes might 
make a raid. Added to her worry 
was the constant fear that some evil 
had befallen her husband, for she had 
had no word from him since he had 
left the cabin months before. The 
money he had sent had never reached 
her; and a timely and mysterious gift 
of provisions and clothing that they 
had found in their cabin at Christmas 
time was all that had kept them 
from dire need. There seemed to be 
nothing that she could do except to 
watch and wait. 

Henry Clay had been telling her of 
a deserted ranch a few miles distant where there 


I trusted you and you | sible to get the sheep to the hay, for the snow 
You’ve $200 to your credit with | was deep and the animals were too weak to 
the company, but that won’t begin to pay for | 


drive. Henry Clay begged her to let him and 


| Lizzie Isabel go on the donkeys and bring back 
don’t know how you could have helped it, but | 
it was yours. | bags; and at last she reluctantly consented. 


for the sheep as much hay as they could in grain 


Every day the children and the two staunch 
little donkeys made the trip. At night they 
eame back with as large a load as they could 
tie to their little animals. Every evening, 
Mrs. Culberson kindled 
watch fires near the sheep, to guard them from 
prowling wolves. 

It happened that the manager of the sheep 
company was at this time making a round of 
the ranches to take stock of the hay and sheep; 
he was considering a plan to establish a camp 


| on the ranch where the children were getting 


‘*But, Ma, we don’t know whose sheep they | their hay. He arrived at the stacks one after- 
are; and how are we going to feed so many | noon just after Henry Clay and Lizzie Isabel 


sheep ?’’ 

‘*Just you never mind about that. There’s 
a little bare ground on this east side, and we 
must see to it that the wolves don’t get them.’ 

‘*We ain’t had our breakfast,’’ said Henry | 
Clay. ‘‘Why should we go trudging through | 
the snow after some one else’s sheep? 
’em herd ’em themselves. ’’ 

‘*Henry Clay, I’m plumb astonished at you!’’ 
cried Ma Culberson. ‘‘What difference does 


of yourself! 
Grandpa Yancy than nothin’.’’ 


Thus exhorting the children, Ma Culberson | 


led the way. Before long they had managed 


to drive the weary, half-starved sheep down | 
and out of the cafion to a bare knoll, where | 
Then | 


the animals could at least lie down. 
Mrs. Culberson poured on the ground some of 


the precious grain that had been saved for the | 
Leaving the sheep greedily cleaning | 
up every kernel, Mrs. Culberson and the chil- | 


donkeys. 


dren went to the cabin for their own breakfast. 


‘*You children were plumb good help with | 


| had left with their loads. 


Let | 
| their loads; a string had broken and two bags 


He saw where the 
| children had been pulling at the stacks, and 
| puzzled and angry, set out on their trail. The 
| children were almost home before he overtook 
' them. 

The sight of them melted his heart. The 
donkeys were almost completely hidden under 


had fallen to the ground, and the children were 
trying to readjust the burden. They had no 
mittens, and their hands were blue with cold. 
Lizzie Isabel was sobbing, and Henry Clay 
was holding the tears back with a bravery 
| that was worthy of a descendant of Grandpa 
Yancy. 

| The manager saw that the children were 
frightened by his approach; he passed them 
without a word, and rode leisurely along the 
| trail. Soon he came in sight of the cabin, and 
|then he noticed something that roused his 
curiosity and quickened his pace. A snow- 
bedraggled woman and three shivering little 
girls were driving to water a band of sheep 
that he recognized at once. It was almost 
sundown, and in a short time the two other 
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children with the donkeys arrived, and all | the $50 offered as a reward for the recovery of | week. Good-by!’? He handed Ma Culberson 


together they began to scatter the hay for the | 


herd. Not a wisp did the donkeys get. The 
manager was more puzzled than ever; finally 
he rode up to Mrs. Culberson. 

‘*Good evening, ma’am!’’ he said. ‘‘Do you 
think you could keep me for the night? I’m 


far from another house, and it’s late and cold.’’ | 


‘‘Indeed you’re welcome. We are plumb 
glad to have you. Living way up here as we 
do, we hardly ever see anyone. Just as soon 
as I can get these sheep tended to I’ll go to 
the house and get supper. Henry Clay will 
show you where to put your horse.’’ 

She busied herself with the sheep, and the 
man and the boy took their animals to the 
little stable. The horse almost filled the tiny 
hut, but the donkeys were sociable little beasts, 
and did not mind being crowded. The grain 
was kept in the cellar, and the stranger noticed 
every detail as he measured a feed for his horse. 
He saw that two bags of grain had been 
emptied; a few questions to Henry Clay re- 
vealed where their contents had gone. 

Inside the cabin was much hurrying; so 
very seldom did the Culbersons have guests 
that they were all pleasantly excited. When 
the stranger entered, the big new lamp was 
lighted and a cloth of spotless white adorned 
the table. He greeted the children pleasantly, 
but he was hardly prepared for C’listie when 
she shyly took his hand and said, ‘‘I’m so 
glad you are comed; we are all jist as glad as 
we can be.’’ 

‘*Why are you so glad?’’ he asked. 

‘* ?Cause you so bald-headed and got on new 
shoes, and ’cause we are going to have canned 
corn for supper. We’d had suckers if you 
hadn’t come. ’’ 

‘*O’listie,’? said Mrs. Culberson, sternly, 
‘‘ain’t you ashamed of yourself? Come right 
over here and behave yourself.’’ Then turning 
to the stranger, she said, ‘‘I expect you’d like 


a cup of coffee after being. out in the cold all | 
Jennie Lou, you can grind the coffee, | 
you'll | 


day. 
and Jessie May can put it on to boil; 
both get to smell it that way.’’ 

Nothing of the conversation was lost upon 
the stranger; he saw that extra efforts were 
being made to entertain him. As soon as 
supper was over, Mrs. Culberson left the girls 
to put away the dishes while she and Henry 
Clay kindled the watch fires. . The little girls 
felt that they ought to talk to their guest, and 
so they told him of Santa Claus’s visit. Very 
soon mother and son came back, and as they | 
stood warming themselves at the stove, the | 
stranger asked about the sheep. 


‘*No, they’re not ours,’?’ Mrs. Culberson | 
said, ‘tand I don’t know whose they are, but | 


I do wish their owner would come after them. 
They’re a powerful lot of trouble. ’’ 

‘“*Do you know you are feeding them my 
hay ?’’ 


Fear gripped the heart of every child. Mrs. 


Culberson’s face turned white, but she an- | 


swered bravely: 


‘*T know of course that we are stealing the | 
hay, but I don’t know who from. We always | 


“lowed to pay for it someway. No one is to 
blame but me; the children only did what I 
told them to. I don’t know what you’ll do 
with me about it; the dunkeys are all we have 


to give you in return, but I’ll gladly do what | 
I can to pay you. I just couldn’t bear to see 


the sheep starve. ’’ 

Tears stood in her eyes, and the stranger 
turned away to hide the suspicious moistness 
of his own. Then he heard the whole story— 
that Pa had been gone for more than four 
months, and that no word had come from 
him. Mrs. Culberson gave full vent to her 
pent-up fears. The children had never sus- 
pected their mother’s grief and fears; by the 
time she had finished they were all sobbing, 
and their guest was looking very solemn. 

Mrs. Culberson dried her eyes, and ex- 
claimed, ‘‘My goodness, here I am making you 
plumb sad, when I reckon you’re too tired to 
sit up! But I’ll fix you a bed out before the 
manger in the stable. I’m sorry I have to put 
you there, but it’s the best I can do, and Henry 
Clay will sleep out there with you.’’ 

So the children carried quilts and the feather 
mattress out to the stable, and made a com- 
fortable bed for the stranger. 

The manager left the next morning without 
telling them who he was. His heart glowed 
with happiness, for he saw his way clear to do 


much good. Gratitude filled the hearts of the | 


Culbersons, because he had assured them that 
they were welcome to the hay and that they 
were in no sense thieves. 


About noon the manager returned to the | 
cabin with some of his men and with two! 


huge wagons piled high with hay. The men 
piled the hay in a neat round stack near 


the stable, and then started the sheep home| 


along the road made by the wagons. They 
carried a few animals that were too weak to | 
travel. 

As they disappeared across the rocky flat the | 
manager turned to Mrs. Culberson. 
Culberson, your husband let those sheep, which 


**Mrs. | 


the sheep. Your husband was not really 


company wil] put him in charge of one of the 
ranches, where he can be near you and the chil- 
| dren. I want to thank you for taking me in, | 
;and I want you to remember me as your | 
friend. Culberson will be here within a 


J Sear eas: 


R fifty years Grandsir Cranston had 

lavished his love and care on the old 

Cranston farm. He had been born there, 
and he had lived and worked there all his life. 
Year by year he had cleared the fields of | 


buildings looked neat and well- 
eared for. The sixty-acre wood 
lot that stretched from the fields 
up to the foot of Hedgehog Ledge 
had been cleaned and cleared of 
undergrowth until you could 
drive a team from end to end of 
it, among the three hundred or 
more immense old sugar maples 
and yellow birches. 

That wood lot, indeed, had 
| been the old farmer’s special 
pride. He loved those big old- 
|growth maples, loved them so 
well that he would not tap them 
in the spring for maple sugar. 
It shortened the lives of trees, 
he said, to tap them, particularly 
large old trees. 

It was therefore very distress- 

ing to see how, after Grandsir 
| Cranston died, the farm was 
| allowed to run down and go to 
ruin. His wife had died years 
| before; they had no children; 
/and the only relatives were a 
brother and a nephew in Port- 
land, and a niece in Bangor. 
Cranston had left no will. The 
| three heirs could not agree about 
| dividing the property. The case 
went to court and stayed there 
| for five years. 

Meanwhile the farm was 
rented first to one and then to 
|another tenant, who cropped 
| the fields, let weeds, briers, and 
| bushes grow, neglected the build- 
ings and opened unsightly gaps 
in the hitherto tidy stone walls. 
The taxes went unpaid; none 
|of the- heirs would pay a cent 
toward them; and the fifth year 
after the old farmer’s death the 
| place was advertised for sale at 
auction for delinquent taxes. 

The place was about a mile 








in March of the fourth year after Grandsir 
Cranston died, two young neighbors of ours, 
Willis and Ben Murch, wrote to one of the 


maples in the wood lot at the foot of the ledge 
and to make sugar there. 


and I went over one afternoon to see them ‘‘boil 
down.’’ They had built an ‘‘arch’’ of stones 
for their kettles up near the foot of the great 
ledge, and had a cosy little shed there. Sap 


since they had no team, we helped them to 
gather the day’s run in pails by hand. It was 
no easy task, for there were two feet or more 
of soft snow on the ground, and there were as 
| many as three hundred brimming bucketfuls 
| that had to be carried to the sap holders at 
| the shed. 

Several times I thought that Addison was 
| Shirking. I noticed that at nearly every tree 
| he stopped, put down his sap pails, picked up 
|a@ handful of the auger chips that lay in the 
| Snow at the foot of the tree, and stood there 
turning them over with his fingers. The boys 
had used an inch and a half auger, for in those 
| days people thought that the bigger the auger 
, hole and the deeper they bored, the more sap 
| would flow. 





| ‘*Don’t hurry, Ad,’’ I said, smiling, as we 
passed each other. ‘‘The snow’s soft! Pails 
| of sap are heavy !’’ 


He grinned, but said nothing. Afterward I | 


saw him slyly slipping handfuls of those chips 
into his pocket. What he wanted them for 
I could not imagine; and later, after sunset, 
/as we were going home, I asked him why he 
had carried away a pocketful of auger chips. 
He looked at me shrewdly, but would not | 


| Teply. Then, after a minute, he asked me 


stone and fenced them with walls. The farm | notice aloud at supper. 


DRAWN BY W. F. 


and a half east of our old farm in Maine; and | 


Cranston heirs, and got permission to tap the | 


They tapped two hundred trees, three spiles | 
to the tree, and hada great run of sap. Addison | 


was running well that day ; and toward sunset, | 


to|a heavy envelope, and was gone before the 
blame, and I think I can promise that the) 


astonished woman could speak. 

With full heart she stood looking after him 
as he rode down the trai]. A prayer of thanks- 
| giving rose to her lips. In her hands she held 

what seemed to her a small fortune. And 
| within a week Pa was coming home! 


AUGER CHIPS 


the notice that the tax collector had put in 
the county paper announcing the sale at public 
auction of the Cranston farm on the following 


| Thareday, for delinquent taxes. The paper 


had come that night, and Theodora read the 


STECHER 
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HE STOOD THERE TURNING THEM OVER WITH HIS FINGERS. 


briefly described the farm property, and among 
other values mentioned five hundred cords of 
rock -maple wood ready to cut and go to 
market. 

‘*That’s that old sugar lot up by the big 
ledge, where Willis and Ben made syrup last 
| spring,’’ said I. ‘‘Ad, whatever did you do 
with that pocketful of auger chips?’’ 

Addison glanced at me queerly. He seemed 
disturbed, but said nothing. The following 
forenoon, when he and I were making a hot- 
bed for early garden vegetables, he remarked 
that he meant to go to that auction. 

It was not the kind of auction sale that draws 
a crowd of people; there was only one piece of 
property to be sold, and that was an expensive 
one. Not more than twenty persons came to 
it—mostly prosperous farmers or lumbermen, 
who intended to buy the place as a speculation 
if it should go at a low price. The old squire 
was not there; he had gone to Portland the 
day before; but Addison went over, as he 
had planned, and Willis Murch and I went 
with him. 

Hilburn, the tax collector, was there, and 
two of the selectmen of the town, besides Cole, 
the auctioneer. At four o’clock Hilburn stood 
on the house steps, read the published notice 
of the sale and the court warrant for it. The 
town, he said, would deduct $114—the amount 
of unpaid taxes—from the sum received for 
the farm. The place would be sold intact to 
the highest bidder. 

The auctioneer then mounted the steps, 
read the Cranston warranty deed of the farm, 
as copied from the county records, describing 
the premises, lines, and corners. ‘‘A fine piece 
of property, which can soon be put into good 
| shape,’’ he added. ‘‘How much am I offered 
| for it??? 

After a pause, Zachary Lurvey, the owner 
‘of Lurvey’s Lumber Mills, started the bidding 


were in his care, get away, and the company | whether I thought that Ben or Willis had seen | by offering $1,000. 


held the $200 they owed him. [It’s well they | 
did so, for he was about to invest it ina scheme 


of an unprincipled man. You cared for the | 


sheep, and so the money is rightfully yours, 


and I am going to pay it to you, together with | Ad’s pocketful of auger chips, when we saw | 


him pick them up 

‘‘What if they dia?” I asked. But I could 
get nothing further from him. 

Almost a year passed, and I had forgotten | 


‘¢One thousand dollars,’’ repeated the auc- 
tioneer. ‘‘I am offered one thousand dollars. 
Of course that isn’t what this farm is really 
| worth. Only one thousand! Who offers more?’’ 

‘* Fifteen hundred,’’? said a man named 





The announcement 
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Haines, who had arrived from the southern part 
of the township while the deed was being read. 

‘*Sixteen,’’ said another; and presently an- 
other said, ‘Seventeen !’’ 

I noticed that Addison was edging up nearer 
the steps, but I was amaved to hear him call 
out, ‘‘Seventeen fifty !’’ 

‘*Ad!’? I whispered. ‘‘ What if Cole 
knocks it off to you? You have only $100 
in the savings bank. You couldn’t pay for 
it. ” 

I thought he had made a bid just for fun, or 
to show off. Addison paid no attention to me, 
but watched the auctioneer closely. The 
others, too, seemed surprised at Addison’s 
bid. Lurvey turned and looked at him sharply. 
I suppose he thought that Addison was bidding 
for the old squire: but I knew that the old 
squire had no thought of buying the farm. 

After a few moments Lurvey called, ‘‘Eight- 
een hundred !’’ 

‘*Kighteen fifty,’’? said Addison; and now I 
grew uneasy for him in good earnest. 

‘*You had better stop that,’’ I whispered. 
‘*They’ll get it off on to you if you don’t take 
care.’’ And I pulled his sleeve 
impatiently. 

Willis was grinning er: 
he also thought that Addiso 
was bluffing the other bidders. 4 

Haines then said, ‘‘Nineteen 
hundred’’; and Lurvey at once 
cried, ‘‘Nineteen twenty-five !’’ 

It was now apparent that 
Lurvey meant to get the farm 
if he could, and that Haines 
also wanted it. The auctioneer 
glanced toward us. Much to my 
relief, Addison now backed off a 
little, as if he had made his best 
bid and was going away; but to 
my consternation he turned when 
near the gate and cried, ‘‘Nine- 
teen fifty !’’ 

‘tAre you erazy?’’? I whis- 
pered, and tried to get him to 
leave. He backed up against the 
gatepost, however, and stood 
there, watching the auctioneer. 
Lurvey looked suspicious and 
disgruntled, but after a pause, 
said in a low voice, ‘‘ Nineteen 
seventy -five.’’ Haines then 
raised the bid to $2,000, and the 
auctioneer repeated that offer 
several times. We thought 
Haines would get it; but Lurvey 
finally cried, ‘‘Two thousand 
twenty-five !’’ and the auctioneer 
began calling, ‘‘Going—going— 
going for two thousand twenty- 
five!’? when Addison shouted, 
‘*Two thousand fifty !’’ 

Lurvey cast an angry look at 
him. Haines turned away; and 
Cole, after waiting for further 
bids, cried, ‘‘Going—going—gone 
at. two thousand fifty to that 
young man by the gate—if he 
has got the money to pay for 
it YP , ° 

‘*You’ve done it now, Ad!’’ 
I exclaimed, in distress. ‘‘How are you going 
to get out of this?’’ 

I was frightened for him; I did not know 
what the consequences of his prank would 
be. To my surprise and relief, Addison went 
to Hilburn and handed him $100. 

‘*T’ll pay a hundred down,’’ he said, ‘‘to 
bind my bid, and the balance to-morrow.’’ 

The two selectmen and Hilburn smiled, but 
accepted it. I remembered then that Addison 
had gone to the village the day before, and 
guessed that he had drawn his savings from 
the bank. But I did not see how he could 
raise $1,950 by the next day. All the way 
home I wanted to ask him what he planned 
to do. However, I did not like to question 
him before Willis and two other boys who 
were with us. All the way home Addison 
seemed rather excited. 

The family were at supper when we went 
in. The old squire was back from Portland; 
grandmother and the girls had told him that 
we had gone to the auction. The first thing 
he did was to ask us whether the farm had 
been sold, and how much it had brought. 

‘*Two ‘thousand and fifty,’’ said I, with a 
glance at Addison. 

‘*That’s all it’s worth,’’ the old squire said. 
‘*Who bought it?’’ 

Addison looked embarrassed; and to help 
him out I said jocosely, ‘‘Oh, it was bid off 
by a young fellow we saw there.’’ 

‘*What was his name?’’ the old squire asked 
in surprise. 

‘*He spells it A-d-d-i-s-o-n,’’ said I. 

There was a sudden pause round the table. 

‘*Yes,’’ I continued, laughing, for I thought 
the best thing for Ad was to have the old squire 
know the facts at once. ‘‘He paid $100 of it 
down, and he has to get round with nineteen 
hundred and fifty more by to-morrow noon.’’ 

Food was quite forgotten by this time. The 
old squire, grandmother, and the girls were 
looking at Addison in much concern. 

‘*Haven’t you been rather rash?’’ the old 
squire said, gravely. 

‘*Maybe I have,’’ Addison admitted. ‘‘But 
the bank has promised to lend me the money 














to-morrow at seven per cent. if—if,’’—he hesi- 
tated and reddened visibly, —‘‘if you will put 
your name on the note with me, sir.’ 

The old squire’s face wasa study. He looked 
surprised, grave, and stern; but his kind old 
heart stood the test. 

‘‘My son,’”’ he said, after a short pause, 


‘‘what led you into this? You must tell me) 


before we go farther. ’’ 

‘*‘It was something I noticed over there in 
that wood lot a year ago. I haven’t said any- 
thing about it so far; but I think I am right.” 

He went upstairs to his trunk and brought 
down a handful of those auger chips, and also 
a letter that he had received some months 
before. ‘He spread the chips on the table by 
the old squire’s plate, and the latter, after a 
glance at them, put on his reading glasses. 
Small and dry as the chips had become, we 
could still see what looked like tiny bubbles 
and pits in the wood. 

‘+ Bird’s-eye, isn’t it?’’ the old squire said, 
taking up a chip in his fingers. ‘‘Bird’s-eye 
maple. Was there more than one tree of this?’’ 

‘‘More than forty, sir, that I saw myself, 





and I’ve no doubt there are others,’’ Addison | 


replied. 

‘“Ah!’? the old squire exclaimed, with a 
look of understanding kindling in his face. ‘‘I 
see! I see!’’ 

In the winters we did a great deal of lum- 
bering at the old squire’s, and we boys had 
naturally picked up much knowledge about 
lumber and lumber values. 

‘*Yes,’’ Addison said. ‘‘I’ve planned to get 
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T half past one o’clock on 
December 23, 1814, the 
little city of New Orleans 

was cenws into a state of wild excitement. 
Three men had galloped up the bank on the 
other side of the river, and crossing in a skiff, 
had hastened to General Jackson’s headquar- 
ters with the news that the British in great 
foree were encamped on a plantation nine 
miles away, and that they were preparing to 
advance upon the city. 

Everyone knew that a powerful British 
fleet had sailed from the Gulf of Mexico into 
the lakes that lie behind New Orleans, and 
after a bloody fight with the small American 
squadron, had made themselves masters there. 
General Jackson had stationed outposts at all 
the streams leading toward the city, so that 
any attempt of the British to land could at 
once be reported to him. 

But on the night of December 22d, the 
British, under cover of darkness, had sur- 
prised and captured one of the outposts, and 
had marched across to the Mississippi. There 
they had surrounded the Villeré plantation 
house, which was on the highway about nine 
miles from New Orleans. They had made the 
men at Villeré prisoners. One of the men, 
however, escaped; at a neighboring. planta- 
tion he found friends and horses, and so 
brought the news to New Orleans. 
might the city be alarmed, for the invading | 
army belonged to the most powerful kingdom 








I wrote to Jones & Adams to see what, 
they would give for clear, kiln-dried bird’s- 
eye maple lumber, for furniture and room | 
finish, and in this letter they offer $90 per | 
thousand. I haven’t a doubt we can get a} 


that lot.’’ 

‘*Tf Lurvey had known that,’’ said I, ‘‘he 
wouldn’t have stopped bidding at two thou- 
sand !’? 

‘*You may be sure he wouldn’t,’’ the old 
squire remarked, with a smile. 

‘* As for the quarreling heirs, ’’ said Addison, 
‘*they’ll be well satisfied to get that much for 
the farm. ’’ 

The next day the old squire accompanied 


Addison to the savings bank and indorsed his | 
note. The bank at once lent Addison the 


money necessary to pay for the farm. 


No one learned what Addison’s real motive | 
in bidding for the farm had been until the} 


following winter, when we cut the larger part 
of the maple trees in the wood lot and sawed 


them into three-inch plank at our own mill. | 


Afterward we kiln-dried the plank, and shipped 
it to the furniture company. 

Out of the three hundred or more sugar 
maples that we cut in that lot, eighty-nine 
proved to be bird’s-eye, from which we real- 
ized well over $7,000. We also got $600 for 
the firewood ; and two years later we sold the 
old farm for $1,500, making in all a handsome 
profit. It seemed to all of us no more than 
right that $3,000 of it should go to Addison. 
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| hold of that wood lot ever since last spring. | 


Coffee, the old friend and companion in arms | 
of Jackson. He halted in front of Jackson; | 
and after a word with him, cried in a ringing | 
voice, ‘‘Forward, at a gallop!’’ and he and 
| his men passed out of sight. 


Next came the Orleans Battalion. Trim in| 
| hundred thousand feet of bird’s-eye out of | their new, bright uniforms, bold and handsome | the mansion of Monsieur Macarté, a wealthy 


| in face, gay and spirited 
in bearing, marching in 
perfect step, they looked 
indeed like the splendid 
soldiers they were. Among 
| them marched college pro- 
| fessors and graduates of 
the college of the city. 
A company of free colored 
men followed — emigrants 
from Haiti who had re- 
ceived their freedom as 
| token and reward for their 
courage and fidelity to the 
whites in the bloody rebel- 
lion of the blacks twenty 
years before. 

Finally.a grave and im- 
passive band of Choctaw 
Indians, in war paint and 
feathers and moccasins, 
slipped by with their quiet, 
shadowy tread, and disap- 
peared down the road. 

Jackson waited until he saw a small dark 
schooner glide slowly down the river—it was 
the Carolina, under Commodore Patterson of 
the United States navy. Then he put spurs 
to his horse and, followed by his staff, galloped | 
after his little army. Behind him surged a 
motley crowd of men and boys, most of whom 
had fowling pieces on their shoulders and 
pistols and dirks in their belts. Some, how- 
ever, had only their gaunt, bare fists ; but armed 
or unarmed all were eager for fight. 

If the British had advanced at once upon 
New Orleans, they might perhaps have taken 
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A MAP OF THE BATT 


calling to one another for news. 
closed and barred; 


campaign against the greatest foe that England | directions. 


had ever coped with. 


Soon troops were marching to the square, | 


Shops were | 
and horsemen bearing | 
of the globe, and was fresh from a victorious | orders from General Jackson galloped in all | well-armed men, they decided to halt at a 
still harder. 
| The winter afternoon passed quickly, and | 


LE OF NEW ORLEANS. 


| of their prisoners at Villeré, who maintained 


that Jackson had an army of fifteen thousand 


| plantation. 


FROM — ew BY CHAPPEL 


Pee 





GENERAL JACKSON AT THE 
BATTLE OF NEW ORLEANS. 





them. Near the swamp, the Tennesseeans 
under Coffee not only deepened the canal and 
threw up earthworks, but standing knee-deep, 


;even waist-deep, in the miry- swamp, felled 


| trees and made rafts to sleep on at night. 
Jackson had established his headquarters at 


Creole. From its wide 
baleony he could survey 
the whole field of opera- 
tions. That night he sat at 
the head of a long, massive 
dining table with maps 
before him, receiving re- 
ports from his aides-de- 
camp, who, as the saying 
is, kept the road hot with 
their galloping between 
the plantation and New 
Orleans. 

Cannon brought hur- 
riedly from the city were 
placed in position on the 
breastworks. New troops 
—belated militia from the 
neighboring states, and 
volunteers from the coun- 
try parishes of Louisiana 
—were constantlyarriving ; 
and prominent state offi- 
cials and members of the 
legislature drove up in carriages for private 
consultation with General Jackson. 

‘*General,’’ said a young aide, with a laugh, 
‘one of our prisoners of last night says that 
the British admiral has sworn that he will eat 
his Christmas dinner in the city.’’ 

.*Perhaps he may,’’ answered the general 
apy, ‘*but I shall have the honor of pre- 

g at that dinner. ’’ 

“There was little sleep in the American lines 

that night. The soldiers, with their guns in 


| their hands, sat round their camp fires, talking 


about what was likely to happen on the 
morrow. Every now and then one alone or 
two or three together would get up for a 
‘*prowl,’’? as they called it, and maybe a 
*‘erack at the red-coated varmints.’’? They 
would slip down from the embankment and, 
bending forward, creep out into the darkness, 
where a constant cracking of rifles went on all 
night. When one party came back another 
would start out; and so it went on until 
Christmas Day dawned. 

There was little look of the Christian festi- 
val in the American camp. The soldiers of 
Jackson’s army spent the day digging and 
piling up their earthworks and cleaning their 


guns. 

About midday prolonged shouts of joy and 
the firing of salutes came from the British 
camp. Scouts soon found out the cause of it. 
The commander in chief of the British forces, 
Sir Edward Pakenham, a noted Peninsular 
general and a relative of the famous Duke of 
Wellington, had come to take charge of the 
English forces. He was accompanied by a 
brilliant staff, and brought reinforcements, 
among them Pakenham’s Own Fusiliers, at 
whose head he had so often marched to victory. 

That was indeed a Christmas gift to the 
British ; but when the Americans heard of it, 
they rose to even greater heights of patriotism 
and resolution than those to which the thought 


Well | | streets and on the galleries of their houses, | the city that night; but misled by the tales|of country, home, wife, and children had 


already raised them. Jackson rode for hours 


| and hours without dismounting along the line 


of his intrenchments, urging the men to work 


‘*Here we will drive our stakes,’’ he said, 


Napoleon Bonaparte, the Emperor of the | where the general, mounted on horseback and | under cover of darkness the armed schooner | ‘‘and not abandon them until we drive the 
French, was now safely in prison on the Island | surrounded by his aides, reviewed them briefly, 
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THE VILLERE PLANTATION. 


gave final orders, and sent them on 
their way to meet the English. 
Jackson was no showy military 
hero. The people in the crowd that 
gathered saw merely a tall, gaunt, 
middle-aged man with iron-gray 
hair and sallow complexion, wearing 
a small leather cap, a short blue 
cloak, and high boots, rough from 
wear and dingy for want of polish. 
But those who caught a glimpse of 
his keen gray eyes, blazing with in- 
domitable determination and spirit, 
eould notice little else about him. 
First to go down the road that led 
toward the British position was a 


of Elba; England therefore was able to turn | corps of sharpshooters, armed with long rifles, 


its armies against the United States, with the 
purpose of settling the long-standing quarrel 
over the right it claimed to board American 
vessels and impress Englishmen serving on 
them. To triumph over the United States, by 
capturing New Orleans and holding the mouth 
of the Mississippi as it held the mouth of the 
St. Lawrence, was now the object of English 
ambition. 

When the messengers from Villeré reported 
to General Jackson that the British were 
encamped so near the city, the general drew 


himself up to his full height, and with his | 


clenched fist struck the table before him. 

‘*By the Eternal,’’ he cried, ‘*they shall not 
sleep upon our soil! Gentlemen, we must fight 
them to-night !?? 

Three cannon shots were fired in the Place 
d’Armes, and the cathedral bell began to toll 
the alarm. 
all parts of the city. 


wearing blue hunting shirts and citizens’ hats. 


them, for they were a volunteer corps, made up 
of the picked men of the city—leaders in society 
in the flower of youth and spirit. They had 


sent first into the field and to be given a post 
of danger. After them came a regiment of 


a detachment of marines, followed by a small 
| company of artillery and two six-pounders. A 


and then, in cool, careless fashion, heralded by | 


in buckskin hunting shirts and coonskin caps. 





belts, and carried long rifles. These were the 


Men hastened to the square from | celebrated Tennesseeans, fighters of Indians, | 


Jackson’s eyes brightened still more at sight of | 


and business, every one a crack shot, and all | 


Regulars—infantry, armed with muskets; then | 


company of dragoons dashed by at a gallop; | 


Carolina dropped down the river and sailed | 
close to the bank where the British campfires 


| were gleaming. Suddenly the voice of Com-| 
modore Patterson cried out, ‘‘Give them this | 


for the honor of America!’’ and the guns of 


the little ship sent a hurricane of shot into the | 
In half an hour the invaders | 


English camp. 
had been driven from the bank of the river. 

By that time Jackson’s troops had arrived, 
and they immediately attacked the English in | 
the rear. For a while the battle raged fear- | 
fully; in the darkness, which was intensified 
by a thick fog, it was hard to distinguish friend 
from foe. Among the negro cabins of the 
| plantation the Tennesseeans fought hand to 
hand with the enemy; and finally, about half 
past nine, the British fell back and took shelter | 
behind the levee. 


In the darkness the Americans could not) 
safely follow up their victory, and so they | 
| retired a short distance and camped for the | 


night. 


as far as the eye could see with guns, laden 
carts, galloping horsemen, and soldiers march- | 
ing at quickstep. 
schooner Louisiana had come to aid the Car- 
| olina, and the two ships were firing broad- 
| sides at the English position. 

Along the line of an abandoned canal that 


| Stretched from the Mississippi to an impassable | 
the wild shouts of the crowd, came trailing | 
a long mounted line of gaunt, grim men clad | 


swamp a mile and a half away, and intersected 
the approach to the city, the Americans were 
establishing themselves. They deepened and 


dirt intrenchments. Old and young, rich and 
| poor, were all digging shoulder to shoulder, 


Women gathered in the| and at their head rode the gallant General | and piling up the embankment in front of | 


. 


In the morning, the road that led from New | 
| Orleans to the Villeré plantation was covered | 
asked two favors of General Jackson: to be | 


During the night the | 


red-coated rascals into the river !’’ 

Early the next morning, Pakenham rode 
out with his staff and generals to reconnoitre 
the American position. Only yellow fields 
bristling with cane and corn stubble lay before 
him; he looked through his glasses in vain to 
discover signs of any regular force in front of 
ee 

But there was no silence or mystery about 
| ee Carolina and the Louisiana. Anchored 
near the opposite side of the river bank, they 
kept up their lively bombardment of the British 
camp without pause or respite. Whenever two 
or three officers or men gathered together a 
shower of grape would fall among them. — If 
| they took refuge in a negro cabin, or found a 

| cosy nook behind a brick chimney for a game 
| of cards, a cannon ball would scatter them. 

Pakenham determined to get rid of those 
pestiferous boats at once. Early on the morn- 
ing of the 27th a tremendous cannonading 
| roused the American camp. During the night 
the British had placed a force on the levee, 
armed with huge cannon brought from their 
fleet. 

Now the Americans had a taste of what 
British gunners could do. Hot shot and shell 
jand flaming rockets were sent with deadly 

skill and accuracy upon the Carolina and the 
| Louisiana. The two little vessels returned 
shot for shot. The Americans lined the levee 
| to watch the combat. With their glasses they 
could see the British officers cheering and 
encouraging their gunners. For half an hour 
the appalling tempest fell over the vessels. 


They wore knives and tomahawks in their | widened the half-choked ditch and threw up| Then the cannon of the Carolina stopped; 


|men rushed to her deck, climbed down her 
sides and took to her boats, which put off to 
the shore just as a light flame arose from the 








4 
ship. Soon the vessel was a mass of fire. 
exploded the Carolina’s powder magazine the 


English shouts again reverberated up and 
down the river. 


BESS BOSS THE COMPANION 


The | 
British gave three cheers; and when the fire | 


LL. SSSI 
Syn, 


shrink before the fire of anenemy. The British 


sent them to fall back. 


All during the day, however, the American | 


|could only withdraw by breaking into innu- 
column on the right had hardly begun their | 
attack when that took place; an order was | 


merable small squads and running to the rear. 
Not until the last man had passed beyond the 
range of their guns did the Americans cease 
firing; and then, completely exhausted, they 


The Louisiana strove to get beyond the guns swept the field, and the British forces | threw themselves on the ground to rest. 


LOTTA-EMBURYS-CAREER 
By Elia W.Peattie 


In Ten Chapters. 


reach of the British battery, for she was now 
the only vessel left to the Americans, and 
Jackson’s order to her captain was to save her 
at any risk. 

Soon a loud cheer of relief and thankfulness 
arose from the American camp, for the captain 
of the Louisiana, unable to move her in any 
other way, had put half his men into the boats 
and was towing his vessel upstream. Slowly 
and surely the gallant little craft moved out 
of reach of the British guns. When nearly 
opposite the American camp, she let both 


anchors go, and fired a volley of defiance at | 


the British. 


The British had been unable to form an| Else why was she growing so absent-minded? | order a bit. 


| EFORE long May Blossom felt dis- 
appointed in her new friend. She 
began to fear that Lotta lacked pluck. | 


Chapter Five 


we girls who work all of the week. 
We’re glad to take a part of Sunday 

and we manage to get our clothes in 
Then by the time we’ve had a 


resting, 


attacking column under fire of the American | Why was her appetite falling off? Why was little outing the day is gone.’’ © 


ships, but now that the 
two schooners were dis- 
lodged from their posi- 
tion, the English general 
was quick to seize his 
opportunity. Toward 
evening a rocket went 
up from Pakenham’s 
headquarters, and Amer- 
ican scouts reported that 
the British army was 
moving in two columns, 
one under cover of the 
woods against the Amer- 
ican left, another under 
cover of the house and 
buildings of the planta- 
tion, up the road toward 
the American right. 
When they had advanced 
to within six hundred 
yards of the American 
lines they halted, and 
lay down to sleep in 
their places. But they 
got little rest, for the 
Americans, furious at 
the destruction of the 
Carolina, sought re- 
venge. Ali night long 
men prowling stealthily 
with their ready rifles 
picked off any man who 
dared to show himself; 
others would dash up 
and fire a volley into the 
camp and dash away 
again. 

Jackson understood 
what the formidable 
preparations meant. 
The British intended to 
storm his earthworks the 
nextday. It wasa busy 
night for those about 
him; but at break of 
dawn, when the enemy 
advanced, he was ready 
and waiting. 

The British advanced 
in two columns, one 
skirting the swamp, one 
coming up the main 
road with the artillery 


DRAWN BY FLORENCE E. 


STORER 


LOTTA PUZZLED OVER THE WORDS. 


Lotta sighed softly. 
‘*What homesickness! O 
May, if only there were 
ways of measuring 
homesickness, —like 
rainfall, for instance, — 
what a precipitation 
there would be in a city 
like this!’’ 

May softened toward 
her friend. She had 
expected too much of the 
child; of course she was 
homesick. 

‘tT suppose you spent 
all your morning writing 
letters home, ’’ she said. 

She was astonished to 
see Lotta’s face flame 
scarlet. The two looked 
at each other with em- 
barrassment. 

‘*Didn’t you write?’’ 
May asked, in spite of 
herself. 

Lotta shook her head, 
and the tears came into 
her eyes. 

‘*T eouldn’t,’’ she 
said. ‘‘It—it was im- 
possible, ’’ 

‘“*Do you mean that 
you feel as badly as 
that? Oh, come, Lotta, 
that isn’t reasonable. 
There’s something 
wrong —’’ 

Lotta’s face confessed 
that there was; some- 
thing was very wrong. 
May stood for a moment 
thinking. 

‘*What has your Aunt 
Cathy done?’’ she de- 
manded. ‘‘Or—or what 
hasn’t shedone? Lotta, 
you don’t mean that 
she’s tied you up in 
some sort of a mess?’’ 

Lotta said nothing. 
She felt that she had 
betrayed her aunt, 
weakly and ridiculously. 
May would never have 


in front. A regiment in skirmishing order | she so indifferent to matters that would rouse | | plundered like that; if May had wished to keep 


stretched across the field, and Pakenham, 


with his staff and guard, rode in the centre of | 
it, where he could command a view of both | 


columns. The American outposts retired | 


| enthusiasm in any normal girl? 


concert on Saturday night. Mrs. MeMinn, | 
| the housemother, had gone with a number of | 


| anything hidden she would have succeeded. 
For example, May had taken Lotta to a| 


““Q Lotta!’’ May cried. ‘‘You don’t mean 
that the poor woman got frightened and couldn’t 
tell the people at home what has happened? 


slowly, firing. The little Louisiana, weighing | the girls of the A. L. H.,—as they called the | You don’t mean that she wants you to conspire 
anchor, floated downstream, and quietly an-| Anna Louisa Home,—and May had induced | with her —’’ 


chored again in a position that commanded the 
road and the field in front of the American lines. 


| Lotta to go with her. 


| fun altogether—so all the girls voted. It gave 


It had been very good | 


Lotta sank into a chair and dropped her 
head upon the table; her tears, trickling 


Now and then Jackson glanced expectantly | them a chance to wear their pretty frocks, the | through her fingers, splashed on her freshly 


toward the city; finally a smile of grim satis- 
faction spread over his face. Down the road | 


in a cloud of dust came running a band of red- | the dining room. Everyone was particularly | dress,’? commanded May. 
shirted, dark-faced, bearded men—as rough and | attentive to Lotta. They all knew what it is | to start. 
desperate a crew as ever fought upon the Gulf of | to start out in the world away from your | you on your way if you like. 


Mexico. Baratarians they were, the celebrated | 
buccaneers, freebooters and so-called pirates of 
Lafitte, who had offered their services to the 
state. They ran to the lines without stopping, 


and took their places behind a huge twenty-four- | 
Lafitte’s celebrated lieutenant, and | 


pounder. 
fiercest fighter of Barataria, Dominique You, 
a dark-faced, fiery-eyed, sinewy man, began 
shouting out orders in French and Spanish 


patois, mingled with threats and gesticula- | 
tions ; and his buccaneer crew were flying round | 


as if they were aboard ship in the Gulf of 
Mexico, making ready to scuttle a merchant- 
man or board a pirate. 

On came the British column, nearer and 
nearer, their muskets glittering in the newly 
risen sun; their cannon sent thunderous dis- 
charges down the field ahead of their line. 

Suddenly the fire from the American bat- 
teries and a broadside from the Louisiana 
struck the British full and fair, and struck 
them again and again as they still came on. 
Then the amazed Americans saw the red 
column spread out into a thin line and vanish 
as if by magic. The men, quailing before the 
iron storm, had taken shelter in the drainage | 
ditches that ran across the field. 

It is said that this was the first time that | 
Pakenham had ever seen a British soldier | 


| concert was delightful, and afterward Mrs. 


McMinn had lemonade and cake for them in | 


people. 

| But Lotta remained strangely quiet. 

| ‘*T thought she had no end of yeast in her,’’ 
| May said to herself, ‘‘but she certainly is 
dumpy just now. ’’ 

Sunday morning, however, Lotta brightened 
a little. 

**T’m to have dinner with Herr Kahlke and 
| his wife,’? she said to May—although indeed 
she had told her that two or three times 
| before. ‘‘That’s something to look forward 
| to, isn’t it??? 

At noon May came into Lotta’s room to 
button her into her pretty frock of figured 
muslin. 

‘*Did you go to church this morning, 
Lotta?’’ she asked. 

Lotta shook her head. 

‘*Are there churches near here? I haven’t 
seen any.’’ 

‘*There are churches that can be reached if 
you want to reach them. ’’ 

‘*You might have called for me.’’ 

‘‘Well,’’ said May, ‘‘I’d go to church for a 
| fact if I had anyone to go with me, Lotta. 
But you see how it is: a girl comes up to the 
| city and drops her old habits. It’s lonesome 
|going to a church where you don’t know 
anyone. And then, too, we get pretty tired, 








| ironed frock. 

‘*Stop putting little wet polka dots on your 
‘*Come, it’s time 
Wash your face. Then I’ll start 
Do you know, 
I thought maybe I wasn’t going to like you as 
—as hard as I intended. ButI am. You’re 
just the kind I do like. Say you like me, 
Lotta, and let’s stand by each other in the 
years to come. ’’ 

Lotta, with flushed face, looked up; then 
she held out her arms to her friend, and in the 
swift, half -laughing, half - tearful embrace, 
they vowed eternal friendship. 

**You’re very sweet,’’ said May, with ap- 
proval. ‘‘To kiss you is like kissing a rose. 
I’m such a scrawny, miserable sparrow, with 
hands like claws and a complexion the color 
of cheese. ’’ 

‘‘Nothing of the kind!’’ cried Lotta, indig- 
nantly. ‘‘You haven’tsuch a silly, apple look 
as I have, but — 

‘*Now we’ll stop tossing these nosegays at 
each other and start for the Kahlkes’,’’ said 
May. ‘What do they mean by living so near 
town? You’d think Herr Kahlke would be 
the very one to love the country !’’ 


Lotta had no need to take a street car. May 


| led her up this street, and now the next, solid 
| with apartment buildings or old mansions that 


had been converted into lodging houses, and 
presently they were at the great apartment 
building in which the violinist lived. Then 
May ran off, with teasing farewells, and left 
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Lotta to find out how she was to break into 
this great fortress with its locked doors. It 
took the country girl several minutes to make 
out that she was to ring the bell beside the 
name plate—one of two long rows—and wait 
for some sign. ‘The sign came in the clicking 
of the great closed door, and Lotta, happily 
inspired to understand the meaning of the 
sound, dashed for the door and pushed her 
way through while the lock was released. 
There was no elevator; she heard a friendly 
voice far above her calling: 

‘*Come on! Way to the top, and take your 
time!’’ 

She sped along with eager feet. For a 
moment her troubles dropped from her. She 
was a friendly kind of person; she loved to be 
a guest or to entertain a guest; and this was 
her first visit, alone, to strangers. And such 
interesting hosts as they would be! She could 
not quite understand how a blundering country 
girl like herself, who had failed in the one 
thing in which she had hoped to succeed, could 
have the good fortune to be invited to the 
home of so distinguished a man. Then she 
recollected that she was probably being invited 
because he was sorry for her. Scarlet flew 
into her face, and for three seconds she wished 
she had not accepted. The next instant she 
saw Herr Kahlke’s dark face with its deep eyes 
looking out of the door, smiling a welcome. 
He held out both hands. 

‘*It isa happy day when a young girl crosses 
the threshold of old people like us,’’ he said, 
drawing her in. ‘‘Wife! Here is Miss Lotta 
Embury.’’ 

Down a narrow passageway on which 
opened a series of rooms came a motherly 
figure, uttering little ejaculations of pleasure. 
Lotta found herself greeted like an old friend. 

‘*T hope,’’ said a kind voice, ‘‘that you had 
no trouble in finding the place. Here is my 
little guest room, Miss Embury. Pray take 
off your hat. We are quite informal, I assure 
you. ” 

Lotta puzzled over the words. Why should 
she not take off her hat? What were you 
expected to do when you went out to a meal? 
Bewildered, she laid her parasol and her hat 
on a spotless bed and turned to her hostess. 

‘*We hope to have a little surprise for you, 
Miss Embury,’’ said Frau Kahlke, in her 
friendly, almost intimate way. ‘‘Do you see 
that flight of narrow iron steps? You must 
climb it. Kahlke is awaiting you at the head 
of them. He wanted to be there when you 


| came up.’”? 


While Lotta climbed the stairs, which were 
barely wide enough for one person, she had 
glimpses of the plain, rather dark rooms of the 
apartment—of large, imposing articles of furni- 
ture, heavy portraits, and rich rugs. The next 
moment brought her to the head of the stairs. 
She stood in a tiny room with an open door. 
She passed through the door and was in a new 
world. 

She was on the roof of the building, and all 
about her bloomed flowering shrubs. The city 
sent up its murmur, but of its streets she could 
see nothing. Only a maze of roofs she saw, 
and afar the lake, indigo beneath the rich blue 
sky. In the midst of the blooming things a 
table was spread, and round it were four 
chairs. 

Herr Kahlke stood a little apart, enjoying 
her delight; and by his side was a young man, 
smiling, too, although Lotta, after the first 
glance, felt that were she in his case she never 
would. have had.the fortitude to smile. For 
although he was so young he was a twisted, 
bowed, crippled creature. His eyes, his mouth, 
his brow, all the curious intensity of his face 
and manner, so like that of the man beside 
him, told Lotta that this was Anton Kahlke’s 
son. She went forward, trying with all her 
power to hide her pity. 

‘*This is my son, Reinhold, Miss Embury,’’ 
said the elder man,tenderly. ‘‘ Like his father, 
he is a musician.’’ 

‘*Tsn’t that lovely for both of you?’ said 
Lotta, giving her hand to the young man. 
‘*Wouldn’t it have been horrid if he had been 
a stupid like me?’’ 

**Tt couldn’t have been horrid to be like 
you,’’ said the younger Kahlke, smilingly. , 
‘“*You don’t know!’’ cried Lotta. ‘‘Did 

your father tell you —’’ 

‘*He told me that you were brave and for- 
tunate. ’’ 

‘*How am I fortunate?’’ 

‘“‘Oh, in being what you are, I suppose. 
He says you have a kind of zest for life the 
way people do in the old country.’’ 

‘*Have you lived in the old country ?’”’ 

“Oh, yes, yes, I have lived there much! 
But I like this country, too. We are very 
happy here.’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ said the elder man, ‘‘we are very 
happy here. At first Reinhold thought he 
could not get things to bloom where there is 
so much smoke, but you see it isnot so. Never 
have we had a finer garden. It is not all 
flowers, either. Yonder is a little salad patch. 
Do you see?’’ 

Frau Kahlke came up the stairs, and asking 
Lotta to come to her aid, opened a little case- 
ment in the wall of the inclosed room. Lotta 
saw a dumb-waiter laden with an attractive 
dinner. 

‘“‘Oh!’? she cried, running forward to help. 
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‘“'That looks like the Sunday dinners we have 
at home!’’ she cried with frank pleasure. 

They laughed, and together they put the 
dinner on the table. 

‘*] have told Hilda we shall not need her,’’ 
said Frau Kahlke. ‘‘Why should we be waited 
on? The girl is anxious to go to her own 
people. I thought we should be well pleased 
to be alone. ”’ 

They were all well pleased—no doubt about 
that. Lotta was never to forget that meal. 
The Kahlkes strove to make her enjoy herself; 
the conversation flowed smoothly ; they listened 
to what she had to say and commented on it 
with interest. But the conversation could not 
stay in so small a focus, and in the talk that 
followed, Lotta for the first time in her life got 
beyond the merely neighborhood point of view. 
She appreciated that the world was wide, yet 
everywhere friendly; that there were many 
tongues, yet in a sense only one tongue. Chi- 





cago, which had seemed to her so amazing, so 
complete, so elegant, appeared crude and ex- 
perimental to these people. Yet they liked it. 

‘*It gives you a feeling of adventure, ’’ said 
Herr Kahlke. 

‘‘That’s what my friend, Polly Widener, 
would say!’’ cried Lotta. They asked about 
Polly, and heard all that Lotta could tell them. 

It appeared that the Kahlkes had thought 
Chicago an excellent place for Reinhold to 
start in his career as an instructor in the violin. 

‘‘He has been offered a place with the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra,’’ said Herr 
Kahlke, proudly. ‘‘But he prefers not to 
appear in public. ’’ 

It was said in the most matter-of-fact way. 
Reinhold accepted the remark without the 
slightest embarrassment. Lotta perceived that 
here was some attitude toward life, some kind 
of fortitude that she did not understand. 

There was music after dinner—wonderful 
music. Down in the dark drawing - room 
among the great carved pieces of furniture, 
Herr Kahlke and his son played upon the violin 
and the cello, and Frau Kahlke accompanied 
them at the piano. Ah, such music as it was! 
The four walls of the room disappeared from 
Lotta’s gaze, and she saw the elm-shaded streets 
of Maitland and her own front gate swinging 
open and the path borders of iris blooming 
in purple and yellow. Figures moved about 
within the house—the thrush sang by the well. 
Her heart ached from remembering — 

The music ceased. 

‘“‘Of what were you thinking, Miss Lotta 
Embury ?’’ asked the master. 

‘‘Of home,’’ said Lotta. They looked at 
her and laughed softly. 

‘*You see,’’ said Herr Kahlke, ‘‘this is an 
honest-hearted maiden. She pretends to noth- 
ing that she does not feel.’’ 

Should she have been thinking of ountthins 
else, she wondered—something grander? Frau 
Kahlke was closing the sheets of music, and 
on the outside she read ‘‘Symphonie Pa- 
thétique—Tschaikowsky.’’ She wondered and 
wondered what it was that she should have 
thought of. 

That night as she lay in her bed she was 
still wondering. But this she knew: she was 
a very ignorant, limited, ‘‘crude’”’ girl. She 
had not thought of that word before in con- 
nection with a human being, but she had 
heard the Kahlkes use it in respect to Chicago. 
**Crude!’? Well, it was no disgrace to be 
crude, but if you could correct the crudeness it 
were well to do it. She decided to take advice 
from Frau Kahlke upon the subject. She 
would study, read, listen to music—do any- 
thing that this unpretentious but accomplished 
lady suggested. Meanwhile — meanwhile, if 
she was to go to her lessons in the morning, it 
behooved her to sleep. She closed her eyes, 
and again she saw the elm-shaded street, the 
swinging gate, the blooming iris that bordered 
the walk to the house. She tried not to think 
how they would be watching for the letter she 
had not yet written—tried to forget why it was 
that she could not write. But of what was 
actually going on in that house she had little 
notion until the following evening when, re- 
turning from school, she found a letter await- 
ing her from Polly Widener. 

‘*Dearest Lotta. We are missing you pretty 
badly. We tried to go ahead and pretend that 
your not being here didn’t matter particularly. 
But the truth is, whenever we start to do any- 
thing and realize that you are gone, it takes 
the spirit out of us. Rudolph and I mind it 
the worst, though. . We have a lot of plans 
we want to talk over with you. But I suppose 
you are too wrapped up in your music to think 
of us. I went up to see your mother yesterday, 
and found things going queerly at your house. 
Your aunt had such a headache that she 
couldn’t see me, and your mother said she’d 
been ailing ever since she got home. It’s too 
bad, isn’t it? I suppose it’s because she isn’t 
used to the city. I was dreadfully disappointed, 
for I did so want to talk things over with her. 
Thad made up my mind that she should tell me 
everything—all about what Herr Kahlke said, 
and just what you were to study, and what 
sort of a place you were living in, and all. 

‘*We think you’re mean not to write. Yes, 
Rudolph thinks so, too. Why in the world 
don’t you? I asked your mother if. you had 
written, and she said no. She looked hurt 


when she said it, too, though of course she 
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made excuses for you. It isn’t like you to act 


this way. If you don’t look out, some of us 


will come up there to see what the matter is —’’ 

There was more—chat about this and that. 
But Lotta did not read it. She went to her 
desk and wrote: 

‘*T am working rather hard, and am inter- 
ested in my lessons, of course. I have no 
friends at school yet, but there is a girl here 
at the Anna Louisa Home that I see a lot of 
and like. Her name is May Blossom, and 
she’s as sweet as she sounds—though saucier. 
You never know what she’s going to say or 
do next. Don’t worry about me. I’ll get to 
be a decent correspondent in time. I might 
have written Sunday, but I had dinner with 
Mr. and Mrs. Kahlke and their son. It was 
all new and wonderful, and I want to tell you 
about it sometime. ’’ 

To her Aunt Cathy she wrote: 

‘*T hear that you are sick. Oh, I know 
what ails you, and I think you are making a 


| dreadful mistake. You can’t do such a thing 
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HE fall rains had undermined 
a section of the track and 
played mischief with a quar- 
ter of a mile of embankment. What 
was more serious, the hill stream, 
which had risen like the Ganges at 
flood time, had weakened two piers 
and the retaining walls of the rail- 
way bridge. Doucy, one of. the 
company’s civil engineers, had been 
sent up posthaste from Delhi to 
repair the damage. He was to get 
the day laborers from the village 
three or four miles down the valley. 
They had helped in building the 
road, and could therefore be relied 
upon. 

Doucy found the job bigger than 
he had expected. The wrecked 
embankment did not present un- 
usual difficulties, but the repairing 
of the stonework was a more seri- 
ous matter. Under the pressure of 
the seething flood, the big scows 
that held the workmen were con- 
tinually slipping their cables, and 
either taking a few tons of water 
aboard at a gulp or sinking alto- 
gether. Then the donkey engine 
had to fish out as many of the 
stone blocks as its grappling hooks 
could seize and yank up the scow. 
The men clinging to the network of 
life ropes below the bridge had to 
be rescued and induced to attempt 
the dangerous work again; all of 
which used up valuable time. 

As the camp was large, it was 
necessary to send a bullock cart 
to the village every other day for 
rice, mealie flour, and other food 
supplies. During the second week one of the 
carts did not return. The next day a foreman 
who had gone to: investigate found it in the 
road with a broken-necked bullock between its 
shafts. Some twenty or thirty yards from the 
rim of the bank that ran along the roadside 
lay all that was left of the driver. The spoor 
of a large tiger led off into the jungle, but 
Doucy and his trackers failed to run the beast 
down. 

Several days later the tragedy was repeated. 
Another dead bullock lay in the red dust 
almost at the same point where the first had 
been killed. At the tail of the cart was 
the driver’s empty gun; the body of the 
driver was found under a tangle of flowering 
creepers. 

Doucy ordered a goat and its kid to be 
tethered on the bank, and that night and 
the night after he took up the watch on a 
little platform built in the branches of an 
adjacent tree. But the tiger did not appear. 
As he had to keep himself fit for his work, 
the engineer let one of his assistants take his 
place in the tree on the following nights. 
Meanwhile the cart was sent out with a body- 
guard of four picked men besides the driver, 
and thus escorted, it made several trips with- 
out mishap. 

The coolies began to snap their fingers when 
the toll-gatherer, as they had dubbed the 
tiger, was mentioned. He was a coward, they 
declared. He could overpower a driver asleep 
on his cart, but his heart failed him when it 
came to facing several armed men. They 
would burn his whiskers on the camp coals 
yet if he did not look out. 

Suddenly, however, a mad bullock cart came 
spinning into camp with the ashen-faced driver 
crouching among its rice bags. All the others 





had been killed and eaten, he declared; only 








as you are doing now. It isn’t in you. It 
doesn’t belong to you. You’ve made me very 
unhappy, too. Perhaps I ought not to say 
that when you are having so much trouble, 
but I can’t help it. I feel all mixed up, and 
every morning the thing rushes into my mind 
as soon as ever I wake up. O Aunt Cathy, 
please, please straighten things out! Let every- 
one know the truth. We thought we were too 
proud to have them learn how I had failed, 
but we’re really too proud to deceive them all. 
It will kill you, keeping up this pretense. 
You aren’t made for that kind of a thing. 
Neither am I. 


me here and find out how I’d been lying?’ 
For that is what it amounts to, isn’t it?’’ 

A week later the thing Lotta had been fearing 
happened. She came out of the Anna Louisa 
Home in the morning with her shorthand 
books under her arm, and was confronted by a | 
familiar face. There stood Rudolph Widener. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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THE TOLL-GATHERER. 


his own extraordinary courage had saved his 
life. The attack had come like a bolt from the 
blue, and no vigilance could have forestalled 
it. Presently three of the escort, dusty and 
covered with sweat, came running into camp; 
the fourth had been killed. The survivors all 
agreed that everyone had been brave and that 
the toll-gatherer was invulnerable. 

Everyone now realized that this was an 
unusually determined man-eater. The coolies 
refused to drive the supply cart, and were 
almost ready to break camp in a body. 
Doucy saw that he must himself get rid of 
the toll-gatherer if he wished to retain his 
workmen. 

He made his arrangements with some inge- 
nuity. Out of some brown cloth and a frame- 
work of bamboo he put together a figure that 
when stuffed with grass was a fair imitation of 
a man. He wound a dirty turban round its 
head, added clippings from the tail of his horse 
for hair, and roped the thing to the seat of 
the cart. The following day he got into the 
body of the cart with his rifle and drove to 
the village. 

Nothing happened on that trip or the next, 
but Doucy did not give up. On the third trip 
he kept as close a watch as ever, and was 
particularly careful on his way back from the 
village. It was a very hot afternoon. The 
groaning and squealing of the unoiled wooden 
wheels were the only sounds to break the heavy 
silence. The red dust eddied up round the 
cart in clouds. Doucy occasionally lifted his 
head warily to scan the surroundings, but all 
he could see was a red shimmer of heat waves 
melting into a brassy glare of sunlight. The 
decoy sat vacillating on its seat with its tur- 
baned head bowed forward in the exact manner 
of a sleepy driver. The dummy had been 





greased with cocoanut oil and well manhandled 
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I keep thinking, ‘What if some | 
one I know from Maitland were to come across | 


to make it ‘‘smell right’’; it seemed lifelike 
enough to deceive a hungry tiger. 

Douey lay face down in his nest between 
the bags, with very little except his khaki- 
| covered back in view. As they neared the 
| end of the ridge he heard a peculiar sound like 
a passing gust of air; it was followed by an 
almost noiseless but very jarring shock. He 
threw up his head in time to see the decoy, 
torn loose from its fastenings, in the clutch of 
a huge tiger. The pair instantly rolled from 
the cart, and the bullock wheeled and dashed 
straight at the bank. In its desperate terror 
it actually sealed the lower part of the slope; 
but perceiving that it could not escape in that 
| direction, it wheeled again sharply. The quick 
| turn tipped over the badly balanced cart; it 
| came down like a box on Doucy and the pro- 
| vision bags. 
| _ All this happened in half a dozen seconds. 

| Douey had hardly realized his position when 
| | he heard a moaning bellow from the bullock, 
| and knew that the tiger had grappled it. 
Pinned on his back between the provision 
bags, Doucy felt the toll-gatherer give the dead 
bullock a tug that made the solid cart quiver; 
but the harness held. The tiger was puzzled, 
and for the first time he snarled. The sound 
was powerful and murderous. Then the tiger 
started to circle the cart to see what the matter 
was. When he had gone halfway round, his 
footfalls ceased, and Doucy heard 
his heart pumping and thudding 
in the ghastly silence. 

Then he became aware that one 
of the tiny chinks between the 
bags no longer showed a thread of 
sunlight. Something had blocked 
it. He knew what it was before 
he heard the deep, raucous intake 
of air with which the tiger drank 
the odor of human flesh. 

Doucy struggled to reach the 
rifle lying under his feet. The 
toll-gatherer tore at the obstruc- 
tions. With a dry and horrible 
sound his claws ripped one of the 
bags. 

As the great paw gutted it of its 
contents, Doucy felt the bag loosen ; 
then it collapsed like a deflated 
balloon, and the cart settled a 
little on that side. It relieved his 
cramped position just enough to 
enable him to grasp his rifle. He 
instantly thrust the muzzle under 
the edge of the cart. 

He had not a second to waste 
and, with the butt of his rifle 
pressed to his side, fired where he 
knew: the beast must be. The 
answering roar of the tiger showed 
that he had been hit; but he was 
not crippled, for he threw himself 
upon the cart with great fury and 
tried to tear away the side with his 
teeth. Failing in that, he pushed 
his paw under the edge of the cart, 
and his unsheathed claws, sweep- 
ing fiercely through the low open- 
ing, narrowly missed Doucy’s face. 

Doucy aimed again instantly 
and fired. The toll-gatherer gave 
another roar that ended in a 
deep, gurgling cough that told 
of a wound through the lungs. 
Doucy heard a heavy thrashing 
sound and the rattling of gravel 
against the side of the cart. Then 
everything was as still as death except for 
the pounding of his own heart. 

Bathed with sweat and half stifled by the 
close, hot air under the cart, he waited a 
long time. There was no sound outside ex- 
cept the buzzing of hundreds of flies about the 
bullock. 

At last Doucy began to push away the 
dirt under the edge of the cart with the butt 
of his rifle, and when he had scooped a 
shallow trench he cautiously stuck out his 
head. 

Directly in front of him and a little below 
him, with ears laid back and body gathered 
in a. tense crouch like a cat at a rat hole, 
was the toll-gatherer. His mouth was open, 
and Doucy saw that his fangs, which at 
one time must have been unusually large, 
were broken and decayed like those of most 
man-eaters. He aimed his rifle at the knot of 
frowning muscles between the fierce eyes, and 
was about to pull the trigger when the tiger 
leaped. 

But the effort was too much for the wounded 
beast. Just as Doucy shifted his aim and fired 
he saw the great body crumple in mid-air. It 
fell only a few feet beyond where it had been 
crouching, as limp asarag. The toll-gatherer 
had made his last leap. 

Doucy crawled out from under the cart and 
cut off the stiff black bristles from the fixed, 
snarling lips. The coolies would burn them 
on the camp coals that night with impressive 
ceremony. Doucy was a thoroughly practical 
man, but he knew that native superstitions 
had to be considered. Probably the men would 
spoil a half day of work by dragging the tiger 
into camp the next morning and holding a 
triumph over the body. At any rate, the road 
was open again ; the toll-gatherer would collect 
no more tolls. 
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IS WITH YOU 








THE KEY 


Li: 





FACT AND COMMENT. 


EARNING io do without gives you more to 
do with. 


Begin it well, and know 
That God will end it so. 


ANY a new house looks as if it had been 
designed by the man who put the bungle 
into bungalow. 


ORE than sixty thousand cases of cold- 

storage eggs recently reached Europe 
from China, by way of the Panama Canal 
and New York City. Printing is not the only 
‘tart preservative’’ that the Chinese have 
mastered. 


EW realize how rapidly this country is 

acquiring permanent good roads. In the 
year just closed eighteen thousand miles of 
hard-surfaced roads were built, which is more 
than three-quarters the length of the national 
road system of France. 


OPPER is an important material of war. 
Germany has depended largely on this 
country for its supply. When the shipments 
of copper from the United States to Italy sud- 
denly showed a great increase, England became 
suspicious, and began to seize all cargoes that 
were not definitely consigned to Italian firms 
for Italian use. ais 
LTHOUGH it is no longer true that 
‘Uncle Sam is rich enough to give us all 
a farm,’’ he is still a pretty liberal old gentle- 
man. The annual report of the Secretary of 
the Interior shows that since March 4, 1913, 
settlers have made entry on nearly twenty 
million acres of public lands. That is an area 
equal to Connecticut, Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, and New Jersey combined. 


EOPLE disagree over the proper abbrevi- 
ation with which to label goods made in 


this country. The critics of the form ‘‘Made 
in the U. S. A.’’ point out that those three 
initials are the official abbreviation for ‘‘ United 
States Army,’’ and that ‘‘Made in the U. S.’’ 
is the form that should be used. Why not 
‘*Made in the United States’’? Germany 
does not mark its goods ‘‘Made in G.’’ 

URING the first six months of 1914 the 

mines of South Africa produced 2, 262,817 
carats of diamonds, worth in the rough about 
$10 a carat. The value of the world’s store of 
cut diamonds must by this time be very great, 
for few are lost, and fewer still destroyed. 
Those that are hidden away in collections and 
rarely seen are probably more precious than 
all those now in common use for personal 
adornment. 


OOD nonsense verse is always scarce. 
Edward Lear, W. S. Gilbert and Lewis 
Carroll left no suecessors. And yet, now and 
then, you come on a bit of newspaper verse 
that even one of them need not have been 
ashamed of. For example: 
The Dachshund’s trusting eyes are dim 
With love of you, and tender. 
The Dachshund is so long and slim 
And slithery and slender 
That when you pat his head on Sunday 
His little tail won’t wag till Monday. 


ERMONT marble and Georgia granite are 
the materials that will be used for the 
beautiful memorial about to be built in Wash- 
ington to the women of the Civil War, both 
North and South—the finest monument to 
womanhood that the world has ever seen, 
except, perhaps, the Taj Mahal. But the 
Washington building will be more than a 
memorial to the loyalty, self-sacrifice, and 
heroism of the women of the war; it will be 
the permanent home of the American Red 
Cross. Half of the $800,000 that the building 
will cost, the government has contributed. 
Various organizations and individuals have 
given the rest. sa 
T is likely to be several years before sugar 
is again as cheap as it was before the war. 
Not only has the war cut heavily into the 
European production,—almost half of the 
1913-14 crop of 18, 500,000 tons came from sugar 
beets raised in Europe,—but the American 





production has also fallen off nearly a million 
tons. The reasons are the low price of the 
year before, which caused a curtailment of the 
sugar-cane acreage; the drought in Cuba last 


| summer, which cut the crop on the island fully 


twenty per cent.; and in this country the 
influence of adverse tariff legislation. The 
smaller amount of beet seed that has been har- 
vested and saved in Europe will also tend 
to make the crop small next year, even if the 
war should end at once. But with all that, 
it is not expensive, for it sells at five and a half 


cents a pound. 
di 
A America’’ will express something more 
than a pious aspiration. It is no secret 
that, although the republics of Central and 
South America have maintained an outward 
and official friendliness toward this country, 
they all have cherished a general and deep- 
seated distrust of the ultimate intentions of 
the United States toward them. Their people 
have been taught to believe, and have be- 
lieved, that we intend to dominate them and 
to impose our will upon their governments by 
establishing a virtual protectorate over them, 
with the purpose of absorbing, in course of 
time, such portion of their territory as we 
may covet. 

No protestations on our part, not even the 
good faith that we showed in withdrawing 
from Cuba, could convince them of their error 
and persuade them that we feel nothing except 
loyal good will toward all of them; but the 
patience with which we have endured the dis- 
order in Mexico, our cordial codperation in 
the ‘‘A. B. C.’’? movement, fruitless though it 
was, and the striking proof that, although 
we have had the opportunity and abundant 
provocation, we do not desire to extend our 
dominions, even over the territory that lies 
nearest to us—all this seems at last to have 
opened the eyes of our neighbors to the truth. 
The great war has done the rest. 

The nations of this hemisphere are all neu- 
tral. Nevertheless, owing to the war, we are 
suffering harassment in our international and 
even in our domestic trade. It is a hardship 
that our coasts are patrolled by mutually hostile 
warships, whose need of coal and provisions 
spurs them to violate the neutrality of the 
weaker powers, and that naval battles may 
take place so near American shores that the 
sound of the guns can be heard on the land. 

These and other evils led to a most memo- 
rable meeting in Washington two or three weeks 
ago. Every country of both Americas, except 
Mexico, was represented. The purpose of the 
meeting was to formulate and adopt a state- 
ment of neutral rights that shall fit the condi- 
tions of the Western Hemisphere. A strong 
committee was formed to study the problem. 

But the true significance of ‘the meeting lies 
not in its purpose, whether that purpose be 
accomplished or not. It lies far deeper than 
that. It was the first occasion when all the 
powers of the two continents have united in 
taking a definite attitude toward the rest of 
the world. It was a recognition of the fact 
that the interests of all are the same, and 
that they are American interests as opposed to 
European interests. To take that attitude 
required the Spanish - American peoples to 
abandon the idea that the United States is a 
possible enemy, and to act as if they believed 
this country to be a friend upon whom they 
can most confidently rely. The conference 
for the first time in history establishes Pan- 
American solidarity. 

Do any of those countries, looking far into 
the future, apprehend that after the present 
war is over there may be in store for them a 
danger to their independence with which they 
will be unable to cope single-handed? Possibly 
such a consideration may have had its effect in 
changing their attitude. Some of them have 
outgrown the need of any protection from the 
Monroe Doctrine in ordinary cases, but other 
cases may arise that are not ordinary. Whether 
or not the momentous conference in December 
had its origin partly in that vague apprehen- 
sion, we can rejoice that a long-standing but 
unfounded distrust of us is disappearing. 
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PAN - AMERICA. 


last we may hope that the word ‘‘Pan- 
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THE PROPOSED EMBARGO. 


"Tw bill introduced into the Senate, for- 
bidding the shipment from the United 
States of arms and munitions to any of 
the European belligerents, was proposed, of 
course, as a measure to confirm and emphasize 
our neutrality. The argument in favor of it 
is that, by abstaining impartially from supply- 
ing munitions of war to all belligerents, the 
United States would be occupying a less 





debatable position of neutrality than by selling 
such supplies to the only group of belligerents 
able to import them. Moreover, the argument 
is advanced that in the cause of humanity 
this country should decline to furnish other 
nations with the means of prolonging blood- 
shed and slaughter. 

The arguments sound plausible, but there is 
another side to the question. The opponents of 
the measure point out that it is not the part 


‘of a neutral nation to hamper the operations 


of one belligerent, since that is, in effect, to 
favor the other. The situation that makes it 
possible for the United States to supply only 
one belligerent is not of our making, and for 
us to attempt to equalize conditions between 
the belligerents when the inequality that has 
been established is‘ owing to advantages 
achieved by one of them through force of arms 
would amount virtually to intervention on our 
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THE WAR AND THE FASHIONS. 


O one can study history scientifically 
N without also studying contemporaneous 

costume, for the temper of the times 
inevitably reflects itself in the fashions that it 
produces. The rich fancy of the Middle Ages 
found expression in voluminous folds and 
magnificent embroidery, and in slippers so 
long that their toes had to be held up by chains 
fastened to the knee. In the time of the 
French Revolution the passion for republi- 
canism was so sweeping that the costumers 
went back to the days of republican Rome, 
and produced an ardent if somewhat incorrect 
imitation of the classic style—an imitation that 
was responsible for the short waist that came 
into vogue throughout France, and afterward 
throughout England. 

To-day shows a similar transformation in 
style as a result of the great European war, 
although, to be sure, the winter fashions have 
not yet been fully determined, since many of 
the great French designers are at the front, 
and the gowns and the coats that women are 
wearing now were put out in the very earliest 
days of the conflict. A little while ago $1,000- 
000 worth of dyestuffs came into this country 
from Germany, but for several months before 
that dyes had been extremely difficult to get, 
and so putty color and sand color became sud- 
denly fashionable. And it was not, as many 
people believed, the prevalence of mourning in 
Paris, but the lack of colored dyes, that made 
black so popular. 

Military styles have been gradually estab- 
lishing themselves. High, soldierly collars, 
belts with little pockets, suits with braided 
fronts and epaulet effects, three-cornered hats 
and hats that bear stiff cockades, gaiter-topped 
shoes, and flowing capes—all are expressions 
of military enthusiasm. The signs are even 
more interesting because of the survival of the 
influences of the Balkan War, as shown in 
sleeves of a different color from the rest of the 
waist, and in turbaned hats and striped silk 
trimmings. 

But perhaps the most noticeable influence 
that the war has had upon style is shown in the 
new Cossack coat. Belted in at the waist, with 
its flaring, three-quarters-length skirt, and its 
long, tight-fitting sleeves and its-high collar, 
all edged with fur, it is an almost exact 
reproduction of the coat worn by the Russian 


Cossack. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT: A PROBLEM. 


AST winter every large city in the country 
had to face the fact that it contained 
thousands of men who were out of work. 

From week to week the distress of the unem- 
ployed increased, and in some cities their 
protests even reached the point of violence. 
Municipalities and private organizations be- 
stirred themselves; but since there was no 
intelligent public to cope with the subject, 
whatever was done was for the most part 
belated, unsystematic, and ineffective. 

This year, although the question of unem- 
ployment is likely to be even more serious than 
it was last year, there is less danger that we 
shall be caught unprepared. The cities that 
suffered most then have already laid plans to 
meet the conditions that will confront them 
when the slack season after the holidays begins. 
In New York, for example, Mayor Mitchel’s 
Committee on Unemployment and Relief, of 
which Judge Gary is chairman, has begun its 
work. Another effort expresses the purpose 
of a thousand New York churches to enlist 
the codperation of all church bodies of what- 
ever faith. 

All the people engaged in the task are fully 
aware that the presence of numbers of men 
without work in our large cities is much more 





than a temporary state of things that calls 
merely for temporary relief. It is a condition 
likely to recur every year, and so needs to be 
studied. All the facts that bear on the question 
should be as well known as ‘‘the details of 
the problems of the money market, the cotton 
market, or the wheat market. ’’ 

Men have already made investigations on a 
small scale that show in what direction such 
study rust proceed. One distinction that needs 
to be drawn is that between the men unem- 
ployed who have families and those who are 
homeless. Another is that between those who 
can work and those who are unemployable. 
Those in the latter group must be studied and 
classified according as their unfitness is owing 
to age, physical feebleness, mental deficiency, 
drunkenness, or vagrancy. When we have 
suitably provided for the care or rehabilitation 
of all those cases, we shall be more likely to 
know what to do for the able-bodied men who 
are out of work against their will. 

We must take preventive measures, too. 
Just as by intelligent foresight we diminish 
the danger of fires and industrial injuries, so 
by the organization of labor exchanges and a 
system of ‘‘unemployment insurance’’ we shall 
avert much of this economic hardship. 

But the work of study and of prevention 
must have the force of an enlightened public 
opinion behind it. It is an encouraging sign 
that the public is now awake to the larger 
aspects of the question. 


A MATTER OF PEACE INSURANCE. 


T is the habit of mankind to be impressed 
I by the evidences of capacity, and to be 

more careful to be polite, and more wary in 
giving offense, to strong people than to weak. 
It is not a noble habit, but it seems to be 
natural, and certainly it is prevalent. 

That habit should be borne in mind when 
we consider the question of the military efti- 
ciency of the people of these states. We are 
told that in these violent times we are liable 
to get into serious trouble quite unexpectedly 
with some powerful neighbor, and that we 
should then find our present provision of 
trained soldiers and sailors and our supply 
of modern war machines and material tragically 
and disastrously inadequate. 

We have seen for the last five months, as we 
looked across the water, that modern warfare 
is not a job for bow-and-arrow amateurs, but 
an undertaking that calls for great numbers of 
trained men, skillful in the use of costly ma- 
chines. The machines cannot be improvised ; 
neither can the powder they burn nor the men 
who serve them. The machines and the 
powder must be made beforehand, and kept in 
stock, and the men who, at a pinch, must serve 
them, must receive preliminary training. 

Now it is true that our fortunate situation, 
removed by thousands of miles of deep water 
from the most dangerous and powerful nations 
of the world, relieves us of the need of any 
such military provision as we might require if 
we were more accessible either from Europe 
or from Asia. But it does not relieve us of 
all need of such provision. We do not profess 
as a nation the doctrine of nonresistance. We 
are extremely peaceable; we wish to remain 
so; we have no desire or intention to add to 
the ample territory we at present occupy. 
Nevertheless, we have an army and a navy 
and coast defenses, and spend on them nearly 
$300, 000,000 a year. 

What our doctors of war are telling us now 
is not so much that we do not spend enough, 
as that we do not get enough for our money. 
They would have us spend somewhat more; 
but what they most wish to impress upon us 
is that in our present military condition we 
are not safe; that we are not carrying a proper 
amount of military and naval insurance; that 
our money does not do what we expect of it; 
that we lack thirteen thousand of the number 
of men needed to run the naval apparatus that 
we have; that we are very short of torpedoes, 
modern field guns, powder, and all war sup- 
plies; that our army is too small; and more 
important still, that we have no proper system 
for training year after year a reserve force of 
young men on whom we could depend to meet 
the first importunate military needs of a sudden 
war. Undoubtedly we could train efficient 
troops in any required number very rapidly, 
but it would take months, at least. We could 
not improvise an effective force even if we had 
the equipment for it. 

What is proposed is an increased provision 
of war material, and a system of training for 
selected young men, students, and militiamen 
that, without too great a sacrifice of their time, 
will give us an effective reserve force of perhaps 
half a million trained men. Switzerland, out 














of a total population of only four million, can 
supply as many as that. It does not seem an 
excessive provision for a nation of a hundred 
million people. 

This is a question to be seriously considered. 
We should not go thoughtlessly in the matter 
of military preparation. We must consider our 
position, the state of the world now and in 
prospect, what we have to protect, and what 
duties we have undertaken. Then whatever 
minimum provision is necessary to keep us 
reasonably safe from attack should be under- 
taken with general consent and good will. 





CURRENT EVENTS 


ONGRESS.—On December 16th, the Sen- 

ate ratified the London Convention for 
Safety at Sea with an amendment that reserves 
the right of the United States to demand from 
ships that enter our waters still higher stand- 
ards of safety and comfort whenever such 
standards shall be imposed by law on United 
States vessels. It is doubtful whether the 
other powers that have signed the convention 
will accept the amendment. —— The treaty 
with Nicaragua and the bill that authorizes the 
government to purchase and operate merchant 
vessels were both favorably reported to the 
Senate. —— On December 22d, the House of 
Representatives voted on the proposed prohib- 
itory amendment to the Constitution. A two- 
thirds vote is necessary before an amendment 
can be sent on to the Senate. The vote was 
197 yea, 189 nay. ® 


HE GOVERNMENT AND THE RAIL- 

WAYS.—On December 18th, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission granted the appeal 
of the railways east of the Mississippi and 
north of the Ohio and Potomac rivers for per- 
mission to raise the freight rates on all com- 
modities except coal, coke, and iron ore five 
per cent. The commission stood five to two 
on the question, and Commissioners Clements 
and Harlan filed dissenting reports. It is 
believed that the railways will receive from 
$30,000,000 to $50,000,000 additional yearly 
revenue under the new rates. 

& 


ORE INVESTIGATIONS.—The Fed- 

eral Commission on Industrial Relations, 
having finished its hearings on the Colorado 
coal strike, announced through its chairman, 
Mr. Walsh, that it would begin an investigation 
into the conduct and the influence of the Car- 
negie, Rockefeller, Sage, and Baron de Hirsch 
Foundations. The commission wishes to learn 
whether or not these great organizations are 
dangerous to the political, social, or financial 
welfare of the country, by reason of their 
great resources, their assured permanence, and 
the self-perpetuating powers of the boards that 
administer them. e 


EXICO.—The only undisputed fact about 

the situation in the interior of Mexico 
that the week disclosed was the capture of 
Puebla by the convention forces under General 
Zapata and General Angeles on December 
16th. The Carranzista army was decisively 
beaten, and fell back at 
once on Vera Cruz. The 
Carranzista officials re- 
ported that their forces, 
under General Vasquez, 
had defeated the troops 
of Villa at San Pedro, in 
northern Mexico, and that 
General Villa was quiet- 
ly executing numbers of 
his political enemies in 
Mexico City. The Villa 
press bureau denied these 
things, and said that Vera Cruz was in a state 
of violent disorder because Carranza was unable 
to keep his men in hand. That also was 
promptly denied.——The arrival of a strong 
force of United States troops, under General 
Bliss, at Naco, finally caused the Hill and 
Maytorena factions to stop fighting for a time 
atleast. General Maytorena drew off his forces 
on December 20th. Gen. Hugh L. Scott, chief 
of staff of the United States army, reached 
Naco on December 19th, and held a number 
of conferences with both Mexican commanders 
in the hope of reaching an agreement that will 
protect the American town from Mexican 
bullets. 
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ECENT DEATHS.—At Freiburg im 

Breisgau, Germany, Prof. August Weis- 
mann, the great biologist, aged 80. —— At 
Scarboro, New York, Rev. R. Heber Newton, 
aged 74.— At London, England, Lee Mc- 
Clung, former Treasurer of the United States, 
aged 44. 


THE EUROPEAN WAR 
(From December 16th to December 23d.) 


Berlin gave itself up to celebrating Field 
Marshal von Hindenburg’s victories in Poland, 
on December 17th, and reports from the Ger- 
man capital said that it was believed there 
that the Russians were completely crushed. 
That was an exaggeration, for although von 
Hindenburg followed up the capture of Lodz 
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by taking Lowicz and Skierniewice, both im- 
portant places on the railways that pass from 
Warsaw to the German frontier, the Russians 
do not appear to have been actually routed any- 
where along the line. They were clearly driven 
back, however, and when they re-formed 
their lines they were in intrenched positions 
behind the river Bzura, some thirty miles 
from Warsaw. To this line, the centre of 
which was at Sochaczew, Russian reinforce- 
ments were burried up, and it appeared that 
von Hindenburg would have to fight at least | 
one more battle before he could grasp at the | 
Polish capital. 
The movements in Galicia and southern | 
Poland were not clear, for the dispatches gave 
very meagre details. It seemed certain, how- | 
ever, that the Austrians had pretty nearly 
driven the Russians out of Hungary and the 
eastern passes of the Carpathians, and had 
beaten them in battle at Limanowa, which is | 
between Cracow and the Donajee River. Asa! 
result of these reverses, the Russians must have 
withdrawn from Cracow, although how far 
they had to retreat did not appear from the dis- 
patches. Eastern Galicia remained in Russian 
hands, and the siege of Przemysl continued. 

Petrograd asserted that in the north the 
German offensive that moved down from | 
Mlawa the week before was definitely driven 
back into East Prussia. 

The allies continued to push their offensive 
in Flanders and the Woévre, sometimes with 
success, sometimes without success. They have 
brought up additional artillery, and under cover 
of a heavy shell fire were able to take a number 





coast. Some of them the Germans promptly 
took back; some the allies still held. British 
and East Indian troops were conspicuous in 
several of the attacks. Both armies are be- 
having with gallantry, but neither has a suf- 
ficient preponderance of numbers to make 
frontal attacks successful over anything more 
than a very short line. General Joffre has 


ordered the retirement of twenty-one brigade 
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RUINS OF THE TOWN HALL AT ARRAS. 


and division generals; it is understood that 
most of them are officers who owe their rank 
to political influence rather than to merit. 

Servian and Montenegrin troops reappeared 
in Bosnia. It was said that Field Marshal 
Potiorek, who commanded the Austrian army 
in Servia, was to be superseded in consequence 
of his defeat, and that the Archduke Eugéne 
would succeed him. The collapse of the in- 
vasion of Servia has naturally made a very 
painful impression in Vienna. 

On December 16th, England declared the 
dethronement of the Khedive of Egypt, Abbas 
Hilmi, and the elevation of his Uncle Hussein 
to the dignity of Sultan, under the protec- 
tion of the British Empire. Hussein is the 
son of Ismail Pasha, and as minister of public 
instruction and of public works in Egypt 
has shown administrative ability. France 
promptly recognized the British protectorate 
in Egypt. If England can make good her 
position in this war, Egypt will henceforth 
be entirely separated from Turkey, to which 
it has hitherto been tributary.——It was re- 
ported on December 23d that a German force 
had invaded the Portuguese colony of Angola 
in West A frica. 

Reports of fighting came from Armenia and 
Mesopotamia. The only thing that is clear is 
that a British force has pushed up to Kurna, 
which is at the junction of the Tigris and 
Euphrates rivers, and that it now commands 
both rivers and the Persian Gulf. 

The German raid on the English coast was 
followed by comparative silence as far as naval 
warfare is concerned. It is not yet known 
whether the German ships returned to Kiel, 
or got out into the Atlantic. At all events, 
they were not caught. Petrograd officially 
reported that the German cruiser Prinz Fried- 
rich Karl had been sunk by the Russian 
Baltic squadron. 

The failure of Islam to respond to the holy 
war that the Sultan of Turkey has declared 
is a significant thing; there seems to be little 
danger that the great war will be further com- 
plicated and made horrible by a religious war 
between Christians and Mohammedans. 

The kings of Sweden, Norway, and Den- 
mark, in their conference at Malmo on Decem- 
ber 18th and 19th, agreed to stand together in 
the economic and political interests of their 
respective nations. The particulars of the 
agreement are kept secret. 

A dispatch from Amsterdam declares that 
representatives from the nine Belgian prov- 
inces, called to meet at Brussels, agreed under 
German pressure to arrange for a war levy of 
$96,000,000, to be paid within a year. No 





confirmation of the report came from Berlin. 


of German trenches between Ypres and the | 
















































































Well worth dreaming of 


Yes; and better yet to wake up to—this 
delicious soup so wholesome and so pure. 


Its bright color and tempting flavor are 
drawn from the sunshine and the soil. It 
is made from the finest of tomatoes. The 
choicest of butter, sugar and spices are 
used in it. No wonder it is so nour- 
ishing and tasty. 


Not only the youngsters, but every 
member of the family will benefit by the 
regular use of this palatable and healthful 
soup. Many thousands have long since 
waked up to this interesting fact. Have you ? \ 


21 kinds 10c a can 










Asparagus - Clam Chowder Pea / 

Beef Consommé Pepper Pot f 

Bouillon Julienne Printanier 

Celery Mock Turtle Tomato al 
Chicken Mulligatawny § Tomato-Okra oe 
Chicken-Gumbo (Okra) Mutton Broth = Vegetable a 
Clam Bouillon Ox Tail Vermicelli- Tomato 


Slumber sweetly and completely 
Little lass so fair. 


If through your dreams this label gleams 
You'll wake to find it there. 
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THOUGHTS OF HOME 
HE By Clayton Duff SK 


H, ye who bear our name in roaring cities 
Or plant it on the prairies lone and wide, 
What dream of this blue vale to you is dearest 
When homeward turn your thoughts at even- 
tide? 


Perhaps you think of her in sweet spring weather 
Clasped by her happy fields of tender grain ; 

Through a green mist you see the tree-lined river 
And hear the robins singing in the rain. 


Or you may picture her in still October, 
Some calm, gray afternoon when life is peace ; 
When, one by one, the wagons homeward thunder, 
And up the hill drift snow-white flocks of geese ; 


When evening folds the landscape in her bosom, 
And calls the happy children from their play; 

When little rains come whispering and healing, 
And wash the stains and sins of earth away. 


But there’s a dream of her that I would cherish 
If life should bear me far from scenes I know— 

’Tis when o’er hill and vale and winding river 
Descends the benediction of the snow. 


Then all harsh forms are touched with grace and 
beauty 
And naught remains but what is pure and fair; 
And o’er these clustered roofs some brooding 
spirit 
Of love and peace pervades the evening air. 


Faint and far off the sounds of daylight dwindle, 
The blacksmith’s forge flares out with ruddy 
glow; 
The mill wheel stops, the waters hush and whisper, 
The last sweet bells ring home across the snow; 


And up and down the home lights beam and 
beckon. 
Oh, should 1 wander far o’er land and sea, 
Those rays of love would guide my roving spirit 
And light me home, dear little town, to thee! 


THE NON -ELECTIVES. 


CERTAIN fine old college president to 
whom it was suggested, at a time when 
the elective system was at the height of 
favor, that compulsory attendance at 
chapel should be no longer required, 
disposed of the subject in five words: “‘God is not 
an elective.” 

To many young people of to-day, their eager 
eyes fixed on some shining goal, the elective 
system seems the shortest road to the success of 
their dreams. Sometimes it may be; quite as 
often it isnot. But whatever methods they choose 
to follow, sooner or later they find that there are 
certain things in life that are not electives. They 
are “majors.” No life can pass the test unless it 
has mastered these things. 

One of these is obedience to law. Sometimes 
you will hear people declare that each individual 
has a right to be a law unto himself in all social 
and ethical matters. That is not so. Wherever 
man investigates—whether among atoms or stars, 
in the human mind or in human society—he finds 
law. The true wisdom is to learn the law and 
work in harmony with it. To “break laws” is 
inevitably in the end to be broken by them. Obe- 
dience is not an elective in the school of life. 

Another fundamental thing is courage. A great 
preacher not long ago suggested that most human 
beings were swayed by fear: fear of ridicule; 
fear of “‘what they will say”; fear of being thought 
“different” ; fear of being socially ignored. There 
is no life so small or spent in so quiet a corner 
that there is not need of courage every day. Cour- 
age cannot be elective; it must be a “major.” 

Sooner or later, too,—sometimes only at the end 
of misspent years,—men and women learn that 
they cannot neglect the things of the spirit without 
ruining their lives. Man rules the physical uni- 
verse by acknowledging, obeying, and working 
with physical laws; he rules his own spirit only 
by acknowledging, obeying, and working with the 
great laws of the spirit. What shall it profit a 
man to gain the whole world and lose himself? 
The great question is as unanswerable to-day as 
it was two thousand years ago. 
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THINGS THAT WERE NOT LOST. 
P in the room that was to be hers Peggy 
stood with tightly clenched hands, fight- 
ing back the tears. It was worse than 
she had thought it was going tobe. It was 
partly the gray, drizzly weather, and then 
the men had not come to set up the beds and things; 
anyone would feel blue wandering round in a 
strange house on a drizzly afternoon, even if she 
had not lost money and had to retrench horribly. 
Beatrice’s eyelids were swollen, and Gertrude’s 
mouth was set in a hard line, and mother looked 
like a shadow. Peggy, fighting it out in the little 
lonesome bedroom felt a desperate longing to give 
up the fight and act as miserable as she felt. 

A wagon stopped outside the gate—a green 
florist’s wagon. It was a mistake of course. “I 
suppose I ought to be comforted to find that flo- 
rists’ wagons come to Baker Street even by mis- 
take,” Peggy retiected as she ran down to the 
door. But it was no mistake. The boy said, 
“Miss Peggy Reeves,” unmistakably. Breathless 
with surprise, Peggy tore off the cover and found 
a mass of yellow chrysanthemums and a card. 

“Just to welcome you, Peggy, and to tell you 
that every petal is a thanksgiving that you didn’t 
go East, as I was afraid you were going to. Do 
you realize that Baker Street is twenty minutes 
nearer for me? That means twenty minutes 
longer to stay when I run in after school. What 
should I have done without you, Peggy? 

“Helen.” 

Peggy stood still, her arms full of yellow chrys- 
anthemums, thinking. Business failures could 
rob them of pretty clothes and a handsome house, 
of luxurious living and the power to gratify every 
desire, but it could not rob them of friends. She 
ran into the house, dug a pitcher out of a barrel, 
and set the flowers on the mantelpiece. It was 
strange the difference they made. Gertrude’s 
lips relaxed; Beatrice, glancing out of the win- 
dow, turned suddenly. 

“Here comes a maid with a whole afternoon tea 
set!” she cried.. ““What in the world —” 

Peggy was at the door again in a flash. The 
maid was not capped and the tea service was 
cheap, but the tea was hot, and there were deli- 
cious fresh rusks with it. 

“‘Mrs. Bowen said that moving was such hard 





work—she thought maybe a little hot tea would 
rest you. And she said, don’t bother to return 
the tray. I1’ll come for it to-night.” 

“Oh, please—tell her she’s the very kindest!” 
Peggy gasped. 

Her eyes were shining as she set the tray down 
on a packing box and pulled some chairs up beside 
it. Friends and kindness—and they had thought 
that they were poor!. 

& 


WASTED THRIFT. 
Or of the first things the Americans who 


built the Panama Canal did, after they had 

conquered the yellow fever, was to organize 
a baseball team. The national game followed the 
flag to the isthmus, flourished famously, survives, 
and now threatens to supplant bullfighting with 
the natives. When the enthusiasm was highest an 
isthmian league was organized, and players were 
sent for from many of the minor professional ball 
teams in the United States. 

The season opened in D ber and lasted 
about four months, so it was a fine chance for 
ambitious young “bush-league” players to make 
a little money, escape a hard, Northern winter, 
and keep in condition. The Canal Commission 
did not pay salaries to ball players just to support 
the game in the Canal Zone, but it gave good men 
something to do, and the league paid them extra 
for their services on the ball field. 

So it happened that two promising young play- 
ers from the New England League sailed from 
New York one day in November on a government 
steamship for Panama. They were bound for the 
isthmus, to do something or other in Uncle Sam’s 
great chain of retail stores and to play on the 
famous ‘‘Commissary and Subsistence” team. The 
young men went on board with two large market 
baskets packed full of sandwiches and other 
simple supplies. Whenever the bugle sounded 
mealtime they retired to their staterooms and ate 
of their store. The salt water sharpened their 
appetites, and on the fourth day out they swal- 
lowed the last crumb. It was three days to Colon. 
They fasted one day. The next morning they 
were hungry—so ravenous that they asked a fellow 
passenger if they could buy a little something to 
eat on the ship. 

“No, I don’t think you can,” he replied; but 
when he saw their look of disappointment he 
asked, ‘‘Can’t you get enough to eat in the dining 
saloon at mealtime?” 

“We haven’t been down yet,” one of them ex- 
plained. ‘‘You see —” 

“‘Haven’t been down yet?” the passenger re- 
peated in surprise. “And this is the sixth day 
out. Why, you must be half starved.” 

“Oh, no,” returned the spokesman. ‘‘You see, we 
brought a lot of stuff from home and we bought a 
bunch of sandwiches in New York.” 

“You did?’ questioned the passenger. ‘But 
what did you do that for? Why don’t you eat in 
the dining saloon?” 

“We thought it would be too expensive,’ the 
talking one explained. ‘“‘How much do they charge 
for a meal down there ?” 

“Charge ?” said the man, laughing. ‘‘Why, noth- 
ing whatever. It’s all in the passage money!” 

There were still two days left, and the ball 
players made the most of them. 





* & 


A GERMAN WAR HERO. 


V - is a great tester of reputations; the 
generals who begin in positions of high- 
est command are not always those who 

emerge from the fighting with the most abundant 
laurels. The officer who has gained the greatest 
successes for Germany, and who is to-day the hero 
of the German people, is not one of those who were 
chosen to lead the remarkable advance on Paris, 
the greatest effort of the opening war. The 
humbler field of operations in East Prussia was 
assigned to him, but since he drove the Russians 
before him at Tannenberg he has had no rival 
except the Emperor himself in the affections of 
his countrymen. 

Field Marshal Paul von Beneckendorff und von 
Hindenburg—to give him his whole name—is 
already sixty-seven years old; he had to be called 
from retirement to take the command in East 
Prussia. He is a veteran of Kéniggritz, of Sedan, 
of Gravelotte, and of the Siege of Paris, a stout, 
taciturn, stubborn old soldier, well-born, of course, 
like almost all German officers, but absorbed in his 
profession and never a particular favorite at court. 
There is a story abroad indeed that he once in- 
eurred the Kaiser’s actual displeasure at the 
annual manceuvres in East Prussia by beating the 
army that the Emperor was commanding, and 
bluntly telling his imperial master that if it had 
been a real battle he could have driven that army 
out into the Baltic Sea. 

Whether that story is true or not, no one under- 
stands the country between the Baltic and Russian 
Poland so well as von Hindenburg. He was long 
in command of the army corps that holds that fron- 
tier, and has made his home there in later years. 
He has always held that the chain of lakes and 
Swamps that runs parallel to the frontier—the 
Masurian lakes they are called—were so admira- 
bly adapted for military defense that they should 
be made the basis of the German strategy in that 
quarter. Not all the military authorities agreed 
with him, and when it was proposed to drain that 
region in order to recover a quantity of arable 
land that the water now covers, von Hindenburg 
was almost the only man to protest. Protest he 
did, however, to the Reichstag, the imperial au- 
thorities, and the Emperor himself, and with so 
much fire and good sense that he carried his point, 
and the lakes are still undrained. 

His fellow officers, who thought von Hindenburg 
something of a monomaniac on the subject, some- 
times called him “Swampy”; but a little ridicule 
could not move him when a great deal of argument 
had failed to do so. He still insisted that the 
proper thing was not to stop the Russians before 
they reached the lakes, but to manceuvre them into 
the water as soon as they had entered the region 
of Masuria. Every year at the eastern manceuvres 
he commanded the white, or Prussian army, and 
every year the soldiers who formed the red, or 
Russian army, used to say to one another, “Well, 
to-day we are in for a bath.” However they 
attacked, however they retreated, von Hinden- 
burg entangled them hopelessly in the Masurian 
lakes. When the signal to bring the manceuvres 
to an end was heard, the red army was invariably 
standing up to its neck in water! 

When the real Russians poured into East Prus- 
sia, von Hindenburg was at once called from 
retirement to repeat in actual battle the many 
victories he had gained in mimic warfare. At Tan- 
nenberg he taught the Russians what the Masurian 
lakes were for; and he delivered East Prussia 


“Confound Bill!’ said I to myself. 





from the invaders, All Germany acclaimed him. 
The Emperor made him a field marshal and put 
him in command of the entire eastern campaign. 
Berlin erected a statue to him. A village in Silesia 
changed its name from Zarabe to Hindenburg. 
As a strategist, “Swampy” was splendidly vindi- 
cated. : 

In Poland, too, he has gained striking victories, 
although in Grand Duke Nicholas he has met an 
adversary not to be despised either as a tactician 
or as a strategist. If this war is to produce a suc- 
cessor to the great von Moltke as the military idol 
of Germany, there is no one at present in sight 
so likely as Field Marshal von Hindenburg to be 
that man. 

® © 


“Fetch a doctor, quick! He tried to say ‘Przemysl’ 
with his mouth full !’’— Starr Wood in The Tatler. 


* © 


“SHREDS OF SATAN.” 


RAVELERS in the Orient have much to 

say about the Indian crow, a bird that for 

uncanny knowingness and prankish audacity 
has perhaps no equal. Corvus —thus 
have ornithologists flatteringly labeled him; but 
a famous naturalist who knows the breed at first- 
hand has called them “shreds of Satan, cinders 
from Tartarus.” To give these impish creatures 
their due, however, it should be said that life in 
India is not a little enlivened by their presence. 
A Companion correspondent witnessed the fol- 
lowing incident: 

A small hawk had seized a little bird and perched 
on a leafless branch to devour his prey. The 
spectacle drew two crows to the spot. They 
hopped and flapped from branch to branch, noisily 
discussing the strategy of their intended raid. 

Then one of them quietly slipped away through 
the surrounding foliage. At the same time his 
mate flew in front of the perching hawk, and hov- 
ering steadily within a foot of his beak, maintained 
a bustling menace of snatching the titbit. That 
effectively compelled the attention of the hawk. 
His prey firmly grasped beneath his feet, he 
angrily hissed and lunged at the hovering nui- 
sance. So lively was the skirmish that the human 
onlooker forgot the exist of the d crow. 
But now that wily bird reappeared some distance 
in the rear of his destined victim. With stealthy 
sidlings and short, noiseless flights, he drew near. 
Then he made a swift dash, seized the hawk’s 
long, barred tail by the tip, hung on it with his 
full weight, and toppled the luckless hawk in a 
complete back somersault from the branch! The 
released titbit was instantly seized by the first 
crow, and the clever pair bore off their booty with 
much triumphant cawing. 





*® © 


A BALE OF SILK. 


MAN who is now at the head of one of the 
largest establishments for dyeing silks in 
this country tells a story of a strange and 

thrilling adventure that he passed through when 
he was still only the superintendent of the “boiling 
room.” 

“Silk,” he says, in telling the story, “has been 
the means of my living, and once it saved my life. 
Have you ever been in a room where they boil the 
raw silk? It’s a hot, steaming place, with great 
bubbling vats that are sunk to a level with the 
floor. The raw silk, in bales, all fluffy and sticky, 
comes in on rolling trucks and is dumped into the 
vats. The mass has to be stirred about a good 
deal before it goes under. 

“Just before the noon hour one day a truck 
came in with two bales on it. 

‘Dump it into number six vat,’ I told the men. 
‘I'll stir it if you fellows want to go to dinner.’ 

“When they had gone I began to look round for 
the stirring fork. I couldn’t find it anywhere. 
‘He loses 
everything.’ 

“T had hardly got the words out of my mouth 
when my foot went off the edge of the vat. I felt 
myself falling and I was seized with the full con- 
viction of death. 

“T had time to think over just how terribly hot 
the boiling water would feel and to wonder how 
much of me would be left when the men came back 
from dinner. Then I felt myself land flat on my 
back on the mass of floating silk. 

“To this day I can see the very look of the old 
smoky roof as I lay on the island of silk with the 
boiling water on all sides. It was horribly hot 
there; the perspiration started out all over me, 
and I felt that I must move. 

“First, however, I shouted as loudly as I could. 
When no one answered I cautiously tried to turn 
on my side. The bale of fibre began slowly to roll 
over. Nearly paralyzed with terror, I threw out 
one arm. lt was just enough change in balance; 
I felt the rolling motion stop. Then I knew it 
wouldn’t do to move. I lay on my back, poised on 
the middle of the bale, and wailed for help. After 
a minute or two I began to realize that the silk 
was slowly sinking into the vat. 

“You could hardly notice the motion. At first 
I could look out of the corner of my eye and see 
the edge of vat number eight. A little later, when 
I looked again, it was out of my line of vision. I 
couldn’t move without having the bale roll over, 
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and if I remained still I would go down inch by 
inch into the scalding water below. 

“TI can remember that I became a little hyster- 
ical. It’s funny, what tricks the mind plays. 

***This is dyeing with a vengeance,’ [ said aloud, 
and I even laughed as I said it. 

“It was growing hotter. Steam had begun to 
percolate through the silk, and I was wet through 
with the stifling clouds that rose from the surface 
of the water. I had no ideaof time. By and by, 
however, some one answered my shouts. The 
door opened and two men came running across 
the room. 

***Get a pole!’ shouted one. 

“T knew that would be fatal; the slightest push 
and I would roll over into the steaming stew. 

***Boys,’ cried I, ‘don’t touch me or it will be all 
over! One of you turn off the feed pipe. Let the 
other man go down the ladder. The pipe that 
empties this vat is on the left. Turn it on—full. 
Do it quick!’ 

“T could hear the chug! chug! of the steam 
being cut off from the vat; a moment later I could 
see the wet rim that broadened round the edges, 
and I knew the water was falling. It took half 
an hour to empty number six. For a while the 
two men ran round like excited June bugs. Then 
they got a rope and sat on the edge of the vat 
watching me with great staring eyes. 

“As the water ran out, the silk sank now on one 
side, now on the other. Once it started to roll. 
Both the men grunted and sat up very straight. 
Suddenly one of them cried aut: 

“*There’s the bottom!’ 

“TI felt the mass of silk settle against something. 
I heard the last water gulp as it ran out. Then I 
fainted away.” 

&® & 


A USEFUL GOVERNMENT UTILITY. 


OBABLY nowhere else is the use of elec- 

Prteeits quite so general, for so wide a variety 

of purposes, as on the Minidoka reclamation 
project in Idaho. 

The tract lies on both sides of the Snake River 
in southern Idaho. About eighty thousand acres 
can be irrigated by gravity, for the river has been 
raised sixty feet in its rocky bed by a huge dam. 
About forty thousand acres lie just a little higher 
than the dam, and to that level the water is raised 
by great electrical pumps, which are operated by 
the power that is generated at the dam. All the 
water in the Snake River except what is used for 
irrigation can be put to generating electrical 
power. At present about ten thousand horse 
power is in use. 

About two thousand horse power is required for 
the pumping service during the irrigation season 
from April to October. All the rest of the power 
is fur sale to the people who live on the tract. 
The plant and the main distribution lines were 
built by the government as a loan to the settlers, 
to be repaid as they pay the cost of the water 
system. As a result, the price of electrical power 
is very low indeed—lower than almost anywhere 
else in the world. 

The government, however, does not assume the 
burden of distributing and collecting for all this 
current. It sells power to local coéperative groups, 
which put up their own local distribution lines 
and make their own regulations and prices within 
certain prescribed limits. With the low prices 
that prevail, electricity is used everywhere. Little 
farmhouses that have not cost more than a hun- 
dred dollars to build—it is a new, struggling coun- 
try with its prosperity still in the future—have 
electric lights, electric heat in winter, electric 
irons, electric ranges in the kitchen, a little motor 
for the cream separator or the sewing machine, 
the tool grinder or the feed mill. 

Stores, churches, homes, schoolhouses, are 
lighted and heated by electricity; it is cheaper 
than coal, and infinitely cleaner. <A tenant will 
hardly lease a store or town residence that is not 
wired for such service. 

The government is still in charge of the project, 
and will remain so until the long-time water pay- 
ments are all made and the land is patented to the 
settlers. Until then, too, the government will 
retain control of the power privileges. It may be 
that at the end of that period the government will 
be so determined to conserve the power privileges 
that it will not turn over the control of the power 
to the people themselves. 

But whatever be the final outcome, the system 
now offers perhaps the best example of beneficent 
paternalism that the American government has 
shown. 

& & 


HE KNEW! 


HE teacher was giving the geography class 
a lesson on the cattle ranches. She spoke 
of their beef all coming from the West, and 
wishing to test the children’s observation, she 
asked: 
“And what else comes to us from these 
ranches ?”” 
That was a poser. She looked at her shoes, but 
no one took the hint. She tried again: 
“What do we get from the cattle besides beef?” 
One boy eagerly raised his hand. 
“TIT know what itis. It’s tripe!” he announced, 
triumphantly. 
® &- 


TIPS AND TIPS. 


N American spending his vacation in Scotland 
A had an opportunity to play golf every day on 
a world-famous links. Moreover, he had 
assigned to him an exceptionally fine caddie, who 
had frequently carried the bags of the best golfers 
in Scotland. 

“Donald, my man, I expect to get some good 
tips from you while I am here,’’ said the American, 
while making the first round of the course. 

“And I expect,” returned the thrifty Donald, 
“the like frae you.” 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


. I, “Fear is one part of prudence.” “11. “He 
that stumbles and falls not quite = a step.” 
1. “Denials make little faults great.” 

2. » Good weight and measure is heaven’s treas- 
ure. 





3. 1. Lime. m1. In,come—income. m1. Castor. 
Iv. Reign, rain, rein. 

4. 1. Skill, kill, ill. wu. Spark, park, ark. 

5. Wit, her, wither; ear, nest, earnest; pump, 
kin, pumpkin. 

6. CARPAL 


7. Alike, swing, map, 
lash, all, tale,’ risk— 
“A small leak will 


ZEALOT sink a great ship.” 
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THE 
STOREHOUSE IN 
THE WOOD. 


By E. W. FRENTZ. 


HE next time that John- 

nie called on Daddy 

Jake, after they had 
found the sassafras tree, he 
came upon the old man just 
as he was getting up from the 
breakfast table. It was plain 
that a part of his meal had 
been bread and honey, for 
there was a little of the honey- 
comb still left on the plate. 
Daddy Jake politely waved 
a hand toward the table and 
the honey, and said, ‘‘Help 
yourself. ”’ 

‘*Do you like -it?’’ he 
asked, as he watched the little 
boy eat. 

‘*Yes,’? said Johnnie, ‘‘I 
like honey better than any- 
thing else in the world.’’ 

‘*Then perhaps you would 
like to help me get some. ’’ 

‘*Where could we get it?’’ asked Johnnie. 
‘*T thought the grocer brought it.’’ 

‘*You can get it at the grocer’s if you have 
money to pay for it, but we can get it without 
money, by knowing how, and working for it. 
Besides, it will be better honey; for what the 
grocer sells is tame honey, and what we 
shall get will be wild honey, with the taste of 
many flowers that do not grow in gardens.’’ 

With that, Daddy Jake went to a closet and 
took out a little box, into which he put a piece | 
of the honeycomb; and then they started. 

Along the path round the foot of the moun- 
tain they went until they reached a little knoll 
that was bare of trees. There Daddy Jake | 
took out the little box and set it on a stump. | big trees, to see if you can find a little hole 
Then he hunted round until he found two stones | with bees going in or coming out. Perhaps 
that were rather soft and crumbly. Over the| the under side of the hole will show a little 
cover of the box he rubbed the two stones yellow stain, where some of the honey has 
together until the rubbing made a white | rubbed off and run down.’’ 
powder that fell on the box cover. When| And so they looked, until their necks ached, 
there was a little heap of it, Daddy Jake sent|and Johnnie began to think there were no 
Johnnie to the brook to fill his drinking cup 
with water, and while he was gone the old ¢ 





ORAWN BY JULIA DANIELS. 


Wake up, little sister! 
A new morning is here ; 


direction that the first one had taken. 

‘*We know the road now,’’ said the old 
man. ‘Let us go ahead.’’ 

Four times they set out the little bait of 
| honeycomb, and every time the bees came back 
quicker from unloading their find of honey, 
until at last Daddy Jake said: 

‘*We are getting very near. Look at all the 





GOOD MORNING! 


——#--— 


When she rose she started in the same! bees anywhere in the woods; but just then he | 
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THE SEVENTH 
SECRET. 
By 
FRANCES KIRKLAND. 


EVEN merry little secrets 
bobbed about in Betty’s 
head. Every moment or 

two one of the secrets would 
leap to Betty’s lips, and it was 
all that she could do to force 
it back again into the place 
of golden silence. 

Betty did bravely; but all 
the time those gay little 
secrets were looking out of 
the corners of her eyes and 
twisting the corners of her 
mouth into a merry smile. 

**Dear me, how much I want 
to be told!’’ the first little 
secret said to the second. 

‘*Yes,’? said the second, 
laughing, ‘‘you want to be 
told, and then you wouldn’t 
be a secret any longer, and 
Betty would be sorry.’’ 

‘*Would she? Well, then, I must wait,’’ the 
first little secret decided. 

‘*We all must wait,’’ said the third secret, 
joining the conversation. ‘‘Some day the right 
time will come to tell us, and then we shall 
not have to jump up and down in Betty’s head; 
we shall float out into the great world.’’ 

Then all the secrets scurried away and tried 
heard Daddy Jake call, and running to the | to be patient. 
spot where he stood, he saw him pointing to | Among all Betty’s secrets the seventh was 
what looked like a little black knot hole high | the biggest one; the others were really quite 
up on an old sugar maple, out of which a bee | little things, like remembering not to tell the 
crawled every few seconds. | baby that grandmother had a wonderful box 

‘‘We have found it,’? said the old man. | of candy in her room, and not to tell mother 
‘*From the looks, I think there is plenty of | that cook was going to make her favorite 
honey—perhaps two or three pailfuls, maybe dessert for dinner. All the other secrets were 
a tubful. But we can get it best at night. | pretty, and pleasant, but small; but the 
To-morrow, then, at sunset, you will come to| seventh— That was large to begin with, 
my house with a pair of overalls tied tight | that seventh secret, and how he grew and grew 
round your ankles, and a pair of old loose| in Betty’s head! He was soon so large that 
gloves on your hands, and a broad-brimmed | there was little room in Betty’s mind for books 
hat on your head. Then we shall see what and games, or even for fairies. 
the wild bees have gathered for us.’’ | ‘* How shall I ever keep him another day?’’ 
Betty sighed. Then she clapped her hands 
and laughed, for she only needed to keep that 


By AMY LEE. 
It is different from others — 
It is “ Happy New Year!” 





man chewed a little twig of birch until it was ye G v3 " seventh secret one more day. 
flattened out like a small paintbrush. If Daddy had only been there it would 
‘‘Now,’’ he said, ‘‘I think we are all ready. ’”? A MYSTERY. have been easier, but Daddy was away, and 


Opening the little box, he laid a piece of the 
honeycomb on the stump and held a lighted 
match to it until the comb began to smoke and 
scorch. Then he and Johnnie lay down in 
the edge of the woods a little way from the 
stump—to watch, as Daddy Jake said. John- 
nie did not know what they were watching 
for, but while he was wondering, the old man 
touched his arm, and said, ‘‘Look!’? And 
Johnnie saw that a bee had lighted on the 
comb and was helping herself to the honey. 

Daddy Jake rose quickly, and going quietly 
over to the stump, took the little wooden brush 
he had made, wet it in his mouth, dipped it into 
the white powder from the two stones, 
and painted the body of the bee, who 


The Old Year will be going 
In the middle of to-night ; 
But when he goes no one 
knows — 
His footsteps fall so light! 
He leaves no print along the floor, 
No track upon the lawn; 
Of one thing only I am sure, 
To-morrow he'll be gone. 


By NANCY BYRD TURNER. 


mother’s birthday was to come to-morrow. 
Betty must keep that seventh secret, which 
was to be mother’s birthday present. She 
had a pretty gift for her mother; she had 
hidden it away long ago, but she knew that 
better than the gift her mother would love 
that seventh secret. 

Birthdays always begin very early in the 
morning. When morning came, Betty tiptoed 


The New Year will be coming 
At quiet midnight, too ; 

Still as a mouse into the house 
Light creeping, gay, and new. 
No rap he'll give, no sign he'll 


make, about the nursery and dressed herself in the 
The little stranger year ; darkness. Afterward she crept downstairs, 
I be ke h ee 3 webs for the seventh secret was going to announce 
only Know that when I wake himself from the front door, and Betty must 


To-morrow, he'll be here! open it for him. How excited she was as she 


stood in the darkness and turned on the 





electric light! Ina moment the bell rang, 





was so eager to get the honey that she 
made no attempt to fly away. Then, 
beckoning Johnnie to him, the old man 
said: 

‘‘In a minute or two now she will 
start for home. You must watch sharp 
to see which way she goes.’’ 

Johnnie kept his eyes fixed on the bee. 
Sure enough, in a little while she rose, 
circled round and round in the air, as if 
to take note of everything about the place, 
in order to be sure of finding the way 
back; then she struck out straight for the 
big woods on the other side of Thomp- 
son’s Hollow. 

Johnnie thought that they were tofollow 
at once, but the old man said that they 
must wait until the bee came back; and 
he took out his big silver watch and began 
to count the minutes,—one, two, three, 
five, eight, ten, twelve,—and there was 
the bee back again—the same one, they 
were sure, for they could plainly see the 
white belt that Daddy Jake had painted 
on her back. 

‘Her store of honey is about a mile 
away,’’ said the old man. ‘‘A bee takes 
about five minutes to fly a mile, and she 
stays about two minutes in the hive. See 
the big hemlock on the other side of the . 
hollow? Keep it in your eye. And now 
we will try agafn.’’ 

This time he took the box and the bit 
of honeycomb and went farther along 
toward the big hemlock. There he put 
the comb on a rock, and scorched it as 
before, and waited. When a bee lighted 
on it he painted her as he had the first one, 
and then very carefully both he and John- 


ORAWN BY JOSEPHINE BRUCE 











CHOOSING. By S. E. HOWARD. 


We must choose for a birthday surprise 
While some one looks on with sad eyes. 
Or Toodles, or little Green Eyes? 


and Betty opened the door. There stood 
the seventh secret—her own dear father 
come home to surprise mother on her 
birthday ! 

‘*Did you keep my secret, little daugh- 
ter?’’ Daddy asked, as he kissed Betty. 

‘*Yes!’’ cried Betty. ‘‘I have kept it 
all to myself !’’ 

How glad she was that she had kept 
that seventh secret! 


* © 


THE TREASURE BOX. 
By A. W. MCCULLOUGH. 


The New Year is a treasure box, 
And it is filled with all that’s free, 

Each day Old Time the lid unlocks 
The treasures come to you and me. 


There’s father’s love and mother’s care, 
There’s home, wherein are food and rest; 
And pleasures waiting everywhere, 
With tasks enough to give them zest. 


There’s school that helps your mind to grow, 
And books to read when school is done, 
And sunshine warm, and ice and snow, 
And every kind of outdoor fun. 


The wind that helps you fly your kite, 
The lovely blue that lines the sky, 
The stars that sparkle in the night, 
, Are nicer things than you can buy. 
TJoserHwve. BRUCE, So count them up, and use them well, 
And watch for them with eager eyes; 
The time for some a child can tell, 
But others are a dear surprise. 


The New Year holds these gifts all free. 
Each day Old Time the lid unlocks 
The treasures come to you and me 


Now shall it be Buff, 
Or shall it be Fluff, 











nie watched to see where she would go. 





From out his wondrous treasure box. 
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“SPEAKING THE TRUTH IN LOVE.” 


HE effort of everyone 

should be to make the 

language of daily inter- 

course at once true and kindly. 

It is wise counsel that bids 

us discriminate in the use 

of adjectives, not only as a 

matter of intelligent speech, 

but for the sake of kindness. 

Suppose a stranger has lately 

come into our circle of ac- 

quaintance? She may not be 

remarkable at first sight, but 

she may prove to be agreeable, 

and kind, or cheery, or well informed, or other- 

wise praiseworthy. Some day in her absence her 

new neighbors will fall to discussing her, as neigh- 

bors do. Surely it is but fair to her, as well as 

good practice in expression, to be at some pains 
to select the right adjective, and to use it. 

The word “‘interesting”’ is so rich in social pos- 





to buy cards needed for additional sets or to get 
them by exchanging with friends. 


* & 


THE FAMILY ACCOUNT BOOK. 


OUSEKEEPING has—or ought to have—its 
H strictly business aspect. Making a home 
and rearing a family is of course some- 
thing very different from a merely commercial 
undertaking; nevertheless, it is an enterprise 
that costs money. There are certain things that 
must be bought and paid for, and there is a certain 
income with which to meet those demands. The 
family that is content to “get along somehow,” 
without keeping track of the ways in which it 
spends its income, is conducting its affairs in a 
slipshod way. There is no surer detector of ex- 
travagance, no more effective aid to economical 
and well-considered expenditure than the family 
account book. 
Books for the purpose, ruled after every con- 





sibilities as to deserve a separate mention. It 
was a favorite with one 
shining example of good 


ceivable system, can be had at the stationer’s; 





corrected as soon as possible, and the amount of 
cash on hand compared with the amount that the 
book shows. 

To make the arrangement clear, a specimen 
page from such an account book as has been de- 
scribed is here shown. 

The separate columns are of course added up 
at the bottom of each page, and the totals carried 
forward to the head of the next page, so that the 
condition of each account can always be seen at 
a glance. Also the amounts spent each day are 
added up and entered in the “total” column. At 
the end of the year the final totals are found with 
no more trouble than adding the last entries to 
the amounts standing at the head of each column, 
and it can then be determined precisely what has 
been spent for each of the purposes enumerated. 
Also it will be clear which aceounts are larger 
than they ought to be, and where, if anywhere, 
money can be saved during the coming year. 

The circumstances of families differ of course: 
the city dweller will have to pay a larger share of 
his income for rent and probably for clothing than 
his country cousin, and the family with a number 





spread on the floor when’ young housekeepers are 
learning their first lessons in couking—shelling 
peas or beans, rolling crackers, and so forth; to 
go under the old shawl, to afford the baby a safe 
protection from chill when he is sitting on the 
ground—these are only a few of the many uses 
that suggest themselves to the practical house- 
keeper. 


pa] 


THE HOME ORCHARD. 
2 VI. Pears. 
[= the apple, the ‘pear came to us from 


Europe, but from the original variety a thou- 

sand new kinds have been developed. Later 
a poor, gritty, but ornamental, pear from China 
was introduced. A cross of the two classes pro- 
duced the Kieffer, probably the most widely 
grown of all commercial pears, and the Le Conte, 
also well known. As a rule, neither variety is 
recommended for the home orchard, although if 
left on the trees until they begin to tint, and 
not eaten too soon, the Kieffer is a better pear 
for home use than it is 
ordinarily credited with 








will to men, who thought 
nothing human alien to 
him, and so found every- 
thing human ‘“‘interest- 
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EXPENDITURES 


Food 


House- 


hold Sundries 


Clothing Higher 


being, especially in the 
central and the southern 


Savings | parts of the country. It 





ing.” It became one of 
his most characteristic 
words. Whatever new 
draft was made upon his 
sympathies, whether it 
took the shape of book 
or baby, of individual 
effort or general move- 
ment, he could always 
honor it with that com- 
prehensive word of ap- 
preciation. 

Often the use of it 
must have offered him 
a convenient escape 
from the embarrassment 
of expressing an unwel- 
come and unnecessary 
opinion ; and it is an es- 
cape open to all who 
drink deep enough of 
the fountain of interest 
in their kind. 

In cases where disap- 
proval, and not encour- 
agement, is needed, one 
wise matron is accus- 
tomed to make a similar 
telling use of the word 
“strange.” 

When anyone tells 
her a story of doubtful 
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is excellent for canning 
wherever it grows. 

The varieties that ex- 
cel for planting in the 
home garden are Clapp’s 
Favorite, Bartlett, Beurré 
Bose, seckel, Sheldon, 
Hovey, Flemish beauty, 
all of which thrive in 
New England and west 
to the Great Lakes. 
Winter Nelis, Flemish 
beauty, Howell, Sheldon, 
Bose, and Vermont 
beauty will succeed al- 
most anywhere, except 
in parts of the South 
where blight is very 
common, and where 
Kieffer and Le Conte are 
most to be depended 
upon. Bartlett, Howell, 
and seckel are especially 
recommended for Colo- 
rado. Longworth may 
be added to Kieffer and 
seckel for Iowa and ad- 
joining states. 

Clapp’s Favorite is es- 
sentially a home pear, 
since it passes too 
quickly to be of use 
commercially. It comes 
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probability, or makes 
an unworthy suggestion, 
her customary genial 
expression changes. at 
once to a blank look, 
and she murmurs, “How strange!”’ The rebuke is 
gentle but disconcerting; and the offense is seldom 
repeated. 

In the matter of returning thanks, wholesome 
natural feeling will tide us over many difficulties. 
You can thank people in all sincerity for the well- 
meant attention that annoys, the invitation that 
it would be a trial to accept, the gift that is super- 
fluous or out of taste. Is not the soul of these 
things more than the body? And if you feel that 
soul to be genuine kindness, surely your thanks 
are genuine also. 

A few years ago a lady met for the last time a 
noble old man, beloved this wide country over, 
who doubtless numbered his acquaintances by 
the thousand. He had known her people in the 
past; but at that time he could not be sure how 
many of them were left, and probably also he had 
forgotten some of them. 

After the first words of greeting he continued to 
hold her hand; and beaming upon her with his 
accustomed genial fatherliness, he said, ‘Well, 
and how are they all?” 

It certainly covered the ground to the point of 
suggesting the whole sweep of friendly old asso- 
ciation, and it risked nothing. 
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A PICTURE POST-CARD GAME. 


HE spread of picture post cards in the last 

few years has been so far-reaching that the 

problem now in many families is not how to 
get them, but what to do with them. Here is a 
suggestion for adapting them to a game like 
authors, which still retains some of the popularity 
that it had a generation ago. 

The game requires about fifty different cards. 
They should be arranged in groups of four or 
more. Thus views of four college towns might 
form one set, and viéws of six seaports might 
form another. It is best not to have more than 
six cards in a set. 

Other sets might comprise views of famous At- 
lantic or Pacific coast resorts, of inland watering 
places, of scenes along some well-known river, of 
noted places in the Rocky Mountains, the White 
Mountains, the Great Lakes, Yellowstone Park, 
of Washington, New York, and other cities. In 
fact, almost endless combinations of the kind 
described can be easily found. 

The title of each card should be written or type- 
written on a small label and pasted at the bot- 
tom, and there should also be a label that gives 
the name or number of the set and the number 
of cards in it. 

As in authors, all the cards are distributed 
among the various players, and the first player 
asks one of the party for some card that he needs 
to complete one of his sets. If the person called 
on has the card he must give it to the caller, who 
continues to ask him or others for other cards 
until his quest proves unsuccessful. It is then the 
turn of the player last called on. 

Thus the game proceeds until all the sets are 
completed. The player who has the greatest 
number of sets is the winner. Or, what is better 
still, a certain value, in points, may be assigned 
to each set, and indicated on the cards, in which 
case the player with the largest total of points 
wins. 

Although nearly every family has enough cards 
to make up a game, it may be necessary sometimes 
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A PAGE FROM THE FAMILY ACCOUNT BOOK. 


but unless one can be found that is exactly 
adapted to the sort of account you wish to keep, 
you will do as well with an ordinary cloth-covered 
blank book that you can rule yourself, according 
to the system illustrated here. ’ 

Every item of receipt and every item of expend- 
iture should be entered in order, but the chief 
value of the account will be lost unless the sums 
paid out are grouped under certain heads, instead 
of being merely set down one under the other and 
then added. It is the proportion of its income 
that a family spends for this or that purpose that 
shows whether its affairs are wisely or carelessly 
managed. . 

Thus one column should be reserved for rent, 
and should include therein the necessary car fares 
of members of the family to and from work. If 
the family owns the house, the taxes, the interest 
on the mortgage if there is one, and the necessary 
repairs to the house should be entered in this 
account. So, too, should insurance premiums on 
the house and the furniture. 

Next comes the important item of food. Some 
families with a passion for statistics subdivide 
this account into “groceries,” ‘‘meat and fish,” 
“fruits and vegetables,” and so forth; but most 
persons will find that an unnecessary complica- 
tion. Whatever is bought for the table or the 
pantry should go in here, as should luncheons 
that must be bought away from home by the 
workers of the family. Money spent in maintaining 
the home vegetable garden is evi- 
dently paid for food, and should be 
set down as such. 

Clothing comes next—and it is 
often interesting to enter the items 
under that head in such a way that 
the money spent on each member of 
the family can be determined at the 
end of the year. All money spent 
on repairing or caring for clothing 
is properly added to this account. 

Household running expenses form 
the next account, and a very varied 
one it is. It includes money paid to servants if 
there are any, laundry bills, care of grounds or 
garden, coal, wood, electric light or gas bills, tele- 
phone service, and the repairing or replacing of 
broken furniture or china. 

Another column may be headed “higher life.” 
In that should be entered money spent for reli- 
gious or charitable objects, amusements or lux- 
uries—including traveling expenses on pleasure 
trips, books or magazines bought, entertainment 
tickets, and everything of that kind. 

A column will be needed for “sundries” ; items, 
that is, that elude exact classification. Where 
there are school expenses for children, either for 
tuition or schoolbooks, they may go into the sun- 
dries column if they are small; but if large they 
deserve a column of their own. That also applies 
to doctors’ and dentists’ bills, and medicines. 

Money that is spent in purchasing new furnish- 
ings for the house or in adding improvements to 
buildings or grounds should be distinguished from 
household expenses, for it represents an increase 
in the value of property. The column for such 
expenditures may be headed “furnishings.” 

A final column should be given to savings. In 
that should be entered not only the money that 
is deposited in banks or invested, but also money 
used to pay premiums on life insurance. 

Footings should be made every week, at least, 
in order that mistakes or omissions may be 








of children will find its clothing and its food 
accounts proportionately heavier than a family 
in which there are none, or only one or two. 

But there are certain averages very far from 
which no budget should stray. Ordinarily for a 
family with an income of from $1,500 to $3,000 a 
year not much over twenty per cent. should go 
for rent, twenty-five per cent. for food, fifteen per 
cent. for clothing, and fifteen per cent. for house- 
hold expenses; the remainder should be distrib- 
uted among the other accounts, as necessity 
determines. The farther you can bring each 
account below these figures, the more you can 
“lay up” at the end of the year. 

It may be added that families in receipt of less 
than $1,500 will have to pay more in proportion 
for food and perhaps for rent than the figures 
given. On the other hand, families having over 
$3,000 will probably spend a smaller percentage 
for food and rent, but a larger percentage for 
household expenses and the smaller accounts. 
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A NURSERY SOFA CUSHION. 


AVA canvas—or any light-colored cotton or 
J woolen canvas—makes a useful covering for 
a nursery sofa cushion. The _ illustration 
shows one, fifteen by eighteen inches in size. The 
quaint design is worked with number sixteen 
“Tambo” cotton, the number of 
stitches of which can be gauged by 
comparing the lengths of the vari- 

ous rows. 

Two colors are used for the upper 
and the lower border: red and white 
or green and yellow. The line upon 
which the geese stand is embroid- 
ered in green, the birds themselves 
are black, white, and gray with 
yellow legs. 

The border consists of a row 
four stitches high, followed after 

an equal interval by a row nine stitches high, every 
other stitch being omitted in the middle row. 
After an interval four stitches wide, the stripe 
four stitches high is continued again. The small 
blank spaces in the border can be finally over- 
stitched with bright-colored yarn. The back of 
the pillow is made of a piece of satin. 
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THE VALUABLE OILCLOTH SQUARE. 


CONTRIBUTOR who has discovered the use- 
fulness of squares of white oilcloth wonders 
how’ she ever kept house without them. 

Now, in the chest of drawers and the closet of each 
room she stores pieces where they will be quickly 
accessible. 

To spread in the nursery for bits of cut paper, 
easily swept from the smooth surface; to catch 
the upset bottle of paste, or small bits of crayon 
that, when ground into matting or rugs, leave dis- 
agreeable marks; to place before the sewing 
machine during the busy spring and autumn sew- 
ing season, when countless threads defy broom 
and sweeper, and compel the tired housekeeper 
to kneel and pick them from the floor—the advan- 
tages of oilcloth are obvious. 

To hold in the lap when cutting rags for rugs, 
so as to save the afternoon dress from lint; to 





early, is large and hand- 
some, and delicious when 
eaten out of hand. 
Bartlett is grown from 
one ocean to the other, 
ripens in September, and is a delicious, dessert 
pear. California markets many Bartletts. This 
variety particularly needs thinning, for the trees 
overbear. 

Winter Nelis has been called the best cold- 
weather pear. It may be kept until March. Bose 
ripens in October, but may be kept some weeks. 
It is a prime favorite in New England, but the 
tree is brittle and rather weak in growth. Itisa 
good plan to graft this variety on a stronger grow- 
ing kind, like Flemish beauty or Clapp’s Favorite. 
Flemish beauty is a fine autumn pear, but hard 
to keep free of scab. It seems, unfortunately, to 
merit the appellation “blemished beauty.” Seckel 
when well grown is of the highest quality. The 
fruit is always small, and unless severely thinned, 
very smal], but the flavor is not excelled. Dana’s 
Hovey is similar to seckel, but somewhat larger 
and showing less russet color. When well thinned 
the fruit is of high quality. 

Pears thrive in rather heavy soil. They should 
be planted from fifteen to twenty feet apart in the 
home orchard, and will need much heading back 
to prevent their growing too tall. The trees do 
not need much manure unless the soil is very 
poor indeed, and cultivation is not so necessary 
as with the peach or the apple. Unless the 
ground is otherwise used, it is an excellent plan 
to keep a mulch of straw, grass, or other litter 
under the trees and as far as the spread of the 
branches. 

Even for home use most varieties of pears need 
to be picked before they are ripe. That is espe- 
cially true of Clapp’s Favorite, which has a tend- 
ency to go bad at the heart very early. Pears of 
that variety should come off as soon as they are 
fully grown, perhaps two weeks before they would 
be fully ripe. Kept in a dark, dry place, they will 
soon color beautifully and without rotting at the 
core. All pears should be picked while hard and 
allowed to ripen indoors, although they may often 
be left on the trees longer when grown for family 
use than when they are to be shipped. 

Although they are not so popular as apples, 
every home orchard needs a few pear trees. 
Doubtless they differ greatly from those known 
in olden times, for Pliny wrote, ‘ All varieties 
whatsoever are poor meat unless baked or boiled.” 
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EARACHE, A DANGER SIGNAL. 


ARACHE is not merely an inconvenience, to 
be tolerated or treated with sweet oil. Like 
most pains, it is a blessing in disguise, a 


| warning that something is going wrong. Contrary 


to what might be supposed, ear trouble does not 
begin in the ear, but in the throat. It starts usu- 
ally as a result of adenoids, enlarged tonsils, a 
severe cold, or some one of the infectious diseases, 
like measles, whooping cough, or scarlet fever. 

As we all learned in childhood, the middle ear 
is connected with the throat by a passage about 
three or four inches long, called the Eustachian 
tube. Over this short and fairly broad road any 
infection that may happen to exist in the throat 
is likely to travel to the ear. When that happens, 
the first result is an earache. 

If the infection continues to grow worse until 
matter, or pus, is formed in large quantities, the 
eardrum may be broken by the pressure. In that 
case one of two things will happen. 

The infection may be relieved by the draining 
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off of the pus, so that after a few days of discharge | 
the ear gradually recovers. The drum may then 
repair itself or not, according to the amount of 
damage that has been done. If it heals over, only 
a slight thickness of hearing will result. If the 
rupture is so serious that the drum cannot repair 
itself, the hearing in that ear is virtually de- 
stroyed. The second possibility is that the infec- 
tion may not cease after the rupture of the drum, 
but may continue to produce a discharge for 
months or even years. Even if the discharge is 
so slight as to be hardly noticeable, it is sufficient 
to keep the drum from repairing itself. 

That is bad enough, but the greatest danger lies 
in another direction; namely, in the fact that 
there are openings, or sinuses, that extend from 
the middle ear into the surrounding tissue of the 
mastoid bone. Sometimes the infection travels 
along the mucous membrane that lines these 
openings until it reaches deep into the bone and 
causes the well-known ‘‘mastoid complication,” 
which necessitates an immediate surgical opera- 
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tion. The mastoid operation is both dangerous and 
expensive, but in many 
cases it offers the only 
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Cover two rings with single crochet of the mer- 
cerized cotton and join them together so that they 
willtieevenly. Draw an end of the ribbon through 
one ring, and over the point where the two rings 
join, and down through the other ring, to form a 
buckle and a knot of ribbon. To keep the fasten- 
ing in place, sew it to the sandal where the strips 
cross. 
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HOW TO MAKE THE FIREPLACE 
DRAW. 


EW fireplaces furnish a perfectly even com- 
F bustion at all times; nearly all draw notice- 

ably better on very cold days than on warm, 
murky days, and better in certain winds than in 
others. But it frequently happens that the fire- 
place persists in sending smoke into the room. 
It then becomes a household torment that spoils 
tempers with its irritating smoke, and treacher- 
ously ruins the festive occasion it is supposed to 
serve. The visitor at old farmhouses is often 
surprised at the num- 
ber of fireplaces that he 





way of saving the life. 

Ear complication is 
especially common 
after an attack of scar- 
let fever, diphtheria, 
measles, or whooping 
cough. It is more 
likely to occur with 
children than with 
adults, for the reason 
that up to twelve or 
fifteen years the Eusta- 








finds sealed up. The 
explanation is gener- 
ally the same: ‘Oh, it 
smoked so much that 
we got tired of it and 
put in a stove.” 

The commonest de- 
fect in a fireplace is a 
lack of proper proportion 
between the area of 
the fireplace opening 
and the area or cross 








chian tube is relatively 
short and straight, and 
is therefore more likely to carry any infection 
that may exist in the throat up to the middle ear. 
During the period when the child is recovering 
from any of the diseases that affect the throat, a 
careful lookout should be kept for ear complica- 
tions. 

Nearly all the deafness that does not exist from 
birth is strictly preventable, inasmuch as earache 
usually gives ample warning. The child who 
suffers a severe and prolonged earache should 
be taken at once to an ear specialist. All the 
physician will need to do ordinarily is to make a 
minute puncture in the drum, and keep the ear 
washed out for a few days with a mild aseptic 
solution. The infection is soon overcome, the 
drum heals, and all is well again. In many cases, 
of course, no treatment is necessary, but it is 
always well to put oneself on the safe side by 
consulting the doctor when an earache comes on, 
especially if it persists for several hours. 

The chronically ‘discharging ear is a condition 
that exists in about two per cent. of the children 
of school age, or about a half million for the entire 
United States. Because the discharge is ordi- 
narily slight it is almost sure to be neglected. 
The result is that the drum of the ear is destroyed, 
and the hearing permanently lost. Moreover, 
as long as the ear runs there is always the danger 
of mastoid trouble arising. To have chronic dis- 
charge of the ear is like living over a powder 
magazine. The explosion may never come, but 
there is always a dangerous possibility. Life 
insurance companies reject applicants who have 
ear discharge. 

The condition often requires continued treat- 
ment. The longer the ear has been neglected the 
longer the time required for a cure. Skillfully 
treated, the discharging ear is almost always 
curable; neglected, it remains indefinitely a 
menace to the sense of hearing and to life itself. 
School doctors find that over three-quarters of 
the cases of ear discharge among school children 
have been entirely overlooked by the parents. 
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Carrot Tops for Garnishing.— The following 
simple expedient will provide an attractive deco- 
ration of greenery for the table and garnishing for 
meats all the year round, especially useful in 
winter when it is difficult to proeure parsley. Cut 
off the upper ends of carrots about three-quarters 
of an inch below the tops, and place them in a 
shallow dish of water. Ina short time a luxuriant 
growth of delicate green foliage will appear, and 
grow to a height of five or six inches. The plants 
require no care except that the water should be 
renewed now and then. By keeping a series of 
them going, one can be constantly supplied with 
garnishing. Turnips can be treated in the same 
way, but the tops are less delicate than those of 
the carrots. 
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BEDROOM SANDALS. 


TTRACTIVE and useful sandals for bed- 
room wear can easily be made by anyone 
who knows how to crochet. They protect 

the feet from the floor, and at the same time give 
the muscles full play. 

The materials needed are: one ball of number 3 
mercerized crochet cotton, one pair of satin-lined 





soles, three-eighths of a yard of number 16 satin 
ribbon, four brass rings, and one amber crochet 
hook number 1. 

The crochet cotton and the soles can be had in 
any color. The soles should be one or two sizes 
larger than the shoe usually worn. 

With the cotton make a chain of seven stitches. 

First Row. Draw the thread through the first 
stitch from the hook, chain one, leave the loop on 
the hook. Repeat this in each stitch of the chain, 
which will make seven loops on the hook. 

Second Row. Work back to the beginning by 
drawing the thread through two loops at a time. 

Repeat these two rows until the strip is about 
eight inches long—the exact length depends upon 
the size of the foot. Sew one end of the strip to 
one side of the sole where it begins to curve out 
for the heel, and the other end to the opposite 
Side of the sole near the toe. Sew the second 
strip on the sole exactly opposite the first one so 
that they will cross over the top of the foot. 


section of the inside of 
the flue orchimney. It 
should be as ten to one. When it is larger than 
that, more air is mixed with the heat, smoke, and 
gases, and the flue is unable to carry off the 
whole without artificial aid. If you discover that 
the mouth of your fireplace is more than ten times 
the area of the flue opening, you can reduce the 
former by placing a hood across the top of the 
mouth of the fireplace; but take care that 
the design of the hood is not out of harmony 
with the style and the lines of the fireplace. 

The second common defect in fireplaces is the 
slanting throat. The mason who builds the throat 
of the fireplace with a slant (see AB in Fig. 1) is 
obviously thinking only of the column of hot air 
that comes from the fire, curves past the nose, B, 
and goes easily on and up. Thinking of the 
problem in this way, he sees no particular harm 
in making AB on a slant. 

But in reality every household chimney must 
accommodate not merely one column of air, but 
two. Unless the fire has been hot for a long 
period and the draft is exceptionally strong, 
there will be a column of cold air coming down 
the chimney and striking at A. When ABis ona 
slant, this thin column of cold air slides down and 
meets the smoke and gases coming up from the 
fire. The result is to drive the smoke and gases 
—usually in little puffs—into the room. 

The correct way to build the throat is to have 
AB flat, as shown in Fig. 2. Then the column of 
cold air rests on AB, and, curling up at the base, 
goes up in almost frictionless flight with the 
stream of hot air. The chimney then has a draft. 

An intelligent mason who discovers that his 
predecessor has built AB on a slant will knock 
out the row of bricks at B, and then build a slight 
“retaining wall” of cement along the edge of the 
nose, three or four inches high (C in Fig. 3.). 
This ‘‘retaining wall” will keep the thin stream of 
cold air from sliding down into the fireplace and 
forcing smoke and gas into the room. 

The two defects here described usually result 
in smoke, but there are ‘fireplaces that, although 
they do not smoke, are “listless” and have poor 
drafts. They have to be fed with very dry wood, 
and tended with absurd care. Generally they can 
be much improved by extending the chimney ten 
or twelve feet in height. Sometimes — although 
not always—the additional draft can be obtained 
by placing on the chimney a revolving top. 
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PINEAPPLE PUDDING. — Grate 
apple, and measure by weight an equal 
sugar, anc half as much butter. Beat the butter 
and sugar to a cream, and add five eggs, one cup- 
ful of thick sweet cream, and the pineapple. Beat 
the mixture thoroughly. Put the pudding in a 
deep pudding dish, cover it with a crust that has 
been rolled a bit thitker than for pie, and that has 
been pricked to let the steam escape, and bake it. 


PICKLED FIGS.—Wash carefully two pounds 
of dried figs, and soak them for an hour in cold 
water. Make a thick vinegar syrup of one cupful 
of vinegar and three cupfuls of sugar. Tie a tea- 
spoonful each of ground cloves, mace, and cinna- 
mon in a thin muslin bag, add it to the syrup, and 
cook the syrup fifteen minutes. Drain the figs, 
and add them to the syrup. Let the mixture 
simmer slowly for thirty minutes. The result is a 
delicious relish that will keep in an open jar. 


COOKING COLD MUTTON OR VENISON.— 
To three tablespoonfuls of melted butter add a 
little mustard, salt, and red pepper Stir until it 
is piping hot. Then add a tablespoonful of 
currant jelly. When these ingredients are well 
mixed, put in the meat and baste it with the gravy 
for a minute, then let it simmer for three or four 
minutes more. Add a glassful of sweet cider, and 
let the mixture stand over the fire for two or 
three minutes. Thisreceipt is for mutton already 
cooked. For treating uncooked venison, the meat 
must be allowed to simmer until it is done before 
the cider is added. 


A NEW WAY OF SERVING TURNIP. — 
Pare and cut in halves or quarters one or two 
large yellow autumn turnips. Have ready on the 
fire a good-sized saucepan filled with boiling 
water, to which you have added two teaspoonfuls 
of salt. When the turnips are washed, throw 
them at once into the boiling water, and keep 
them boiling for half an hour; then draw the 
saucepan to one side of the stove, add a large 
stalk of celery,—leaves and all,—and let the tur- 
nip and the celery cook slowly together for another 
half hour. When the turnips are cooked, turn 
them into a colander and drain and mash them. 
Have ready a gravy made as follows: Put into a 
saucepan a large handful of celery leaves; add 
boiling salted water, and cook the leaves until 
they are tender enough to mash with a fork. 


one pine- 
amount of 








creamed butter and flour, and stir the sauce until 
| itis smooth. Add the turnip, and keep the mass 
hot, but do not let it boil. 


War Packet Special. Stamps from Servia, Belgium, 
Stamps! France, Russia, Germany, Turkey, England 
etc., 105 vars., Ze. 1000 fine mixed, 20c. New 32- List 
FREE. Agts. wtd., 50%. IBuy Stamps. L.B. Dover, St. Mo. 


Latest Book “Profitable Poultry,” finest pub- 

lished; 144 pages; 210 beautiful 
ictures;complete volume,how to succeed with Poul- 
3 describes busy Poultry Farm with 53 varieties of 
pure-bred birds. Gives lowest prices on fowls, eggs, 
incubators, grain sprouters, etc. This book 5 cents. 


Berry's Poultry Farm, Box 22, Clarinda, lowa 
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100 Stamps from Northern Europe. Denmark, 
Finland, Iceland, Norway, Russia, Sweden, etc.— 
all different—$1.00, post free. 

larring Nations. All different 
‘ussia, Servia, etc., 25c. 
Albums from 30 cents to $55.00. Approval sheets 
at 50% discount. 84-page price list and monthly 
stamp book free. Scott Catalogue, new edition, 
75 cents paper, 90 cents cloth, postage 10 cents. 
SCOTT STAMP AND COIN COMPANY, 
Dept. N. 127 Madison Ave., New York City. 
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STICK TO IT 
UNTIL COFFEE HITS YOU HARD. 


It is about as well to advise people to stick to 
coffee until they get hit hard enough so that they 
will never forget their experience. 

A woman writes and her letter is condensed to 
give the facts in a short space: 

“I was a coffee slave and stuck to it like a toper 
to his ‘cups,’ notwithstanding I frequently had 
severe attacks of sick headache; then I used 
more coffee to relieve the headache, and this was 
well enough until the coffee effect wore off. 

“Finally attacks of rheumatism began to appear, 
and ultimately the whole nervous system began 
to break down and I was fast becoming a wreck. 

“After a time I was induced to quit coffee and 
take up Postum. This was half a year ago. The 
result has been most satisfactory. 

“The rheumatism is gone entirely, nerves prac- 


never have any more sick headaches and am 
gaining steadily in weight and strength.” 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 


tically well and steady, digestion almost perfect, | ' 








Read “The Road to Wellville,” in packages. 

Postum comes in two forms: 

Regular Postum—must be well boiled. 15¢ and 
25c packages. 

Instant Postum—is a soluble powder. A tea-| 
spoonful dissolves quickly in a cup of hot water | 
and, with cream and sugar, makes a delicious 
beverage instantly. 30c and 50c tins. 

The cost per cup of both kinds is about the same. 

“There’s a Reason” for Postum. 

—sold by Grocers. 





The cheapest 
thing on the order 
and the best— 


NONE SUCH 
MINCE MEAT 


[O¢ at your grocers 


Send your name for a free set 
of None Such Poster Stamps 
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Purity, Quality, Flavor 


BAKER’S 
COCOA 


Possesses All Three 


It is absolutely 
pure, itis of high 
quality, and its 
flavor is deli- 
cious. 


Guard against imita- 
tions. The genuine 
has the trade-mark on 
= : the package and is 
Ex racot made only by 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 


Established 1780 Dorchester, Mass. 
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run out of patterns? Then here’s 
just what you want—our free cat- 
alog of 


Cy 
> 
Scroll Saw Designs 
Showing over 200 scroll saw pat- 
terns in miniature of sensible 
articles any boy can make. 
Write for it—now ; it is FREE. 
Besides these patterns it shows 
and describes scroll saw mach- 
ines, scroll saw wood and mould- 
ing, scroll saw supplies, fancy 
box trimmings, etc., turning 
lathes, tools and lots of other 
things boys want. 
Any Boy who is Mechanically inclined 
needs this FREE BOOK. 


Schroeter Bros. Hardware Co. 
719 Washington Ave. St. Louis, Mo. 





andsturdy little boys, 
too, thousands of 
them, wear 


Lack Git| 


exclusively. For thirty 
ears millionsof mothers 
ave bought their chil- 
dren the one brand that 
suits the entire family. 
We make 19 styles in 3 
weights and different col- 
ors weber endgitis. All 
prices — up. If the 
dealer is out of them, write us. 
No. — Boys’ and Giris’ Fine 
Gauge, 25c. For Sunday 
Wear,’’ ribbed, mercerized, ex- 
forced heel and tue.’ Al- 
sochildren’s ** knee’’ 
stockings for play. 


Chicago-Kenosha 








WeWant to 
Give You 
a Crisp New 
One 
Dollar Bill 


To every Companion 
subscriber who sends 
us at least two new 
solicited subscriptions 
for The Youth’s Com- 
panion during the 
month of January, 1915, 
we will not only give 
two Premiums of his 
own selection, but in 
addition, we will also 
give as an EXTRA RE- 
WARD FOR WORK 
IN JANUARY, a crisp 
new one-dollar bill, 
fresh from Uncle Sam’s 
Treasury. 
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NOTE. This Offer is open to Com- 
pdnion subscribers only. Only one 
special Reward of $1.00 given to a sub- 
scriber. To count on this special Offer, 
subscription orders must be mailed at 
your post office AFTER Dec. 31, 1914, 
but NOT LATER than Jan. 30, 1915. 
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PERRY MASON COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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YOUTHS COMPANION, BOSTON. MASS. 
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BEWARE OF THE DOG! 


CIVIL engineer for a 
railway had planted his 
transit on a steel bridge, 

had sent his rodman ahead, 
and was about to take the 
reading, when he noticed that 
the bubble in the level was 
quivering. Something was 
jarring the instrument. No 
train was due nor was there 
even a wagon in sight, but 
something was shaking the 
bridge. Finally he noticed a 
little dog trotting along a short 
distance away. - He waited until the dog was off 
the bridge. Then the bubble became steady. 

The regular pace of an unnoticed dog was 
enough to shake hundreds of tons of steel and 
spoil the reading of the surveyor’s transit. The 
difference would have been slight near the apex 
of the angle, but when the line was projected to 
the distant hills, the variation would have been 
sufficient to cause a serious inaccuracy in all the 
work that the surveyor was trying to do. 

Sometimes as we stand on the bridge that con- 
nects one field of activity with another, and 
sight ahead to get our level, some unnoticed 
trifle shakes the instrument of our aspiration. 
The lack of steadiness is hardly enough to be 
noticed at the time, but when projected to the 
distant years it makes a vast difference in 
the level of our lives. 

A certain boy intended to go to college, but 
he failed in one of his preparatory studies, and 
was not willing to make up the deficiency; so 
he reset his transit and changed entirely the 
line of his life. He did not see that the instru- 
ment pointed straight to a job in a factory ; but 
it did, and there he stayed. 

There was another boy who wanted to go to 
college, but he had no money. He gota job 
sorting eggs. It was a disagreeable, a dis- 
gusting job, and finally he told his employer ~ 
that he could not stand it any longer. 

“Very well,” said the man; “if you do not 
want to do it I will hire some boy who does.” 

There was the turning point. The boy had 
directed his transit toward a college educa- 
tion, but the bubble was quivering. There 
was a dog on the bridge, and the boy knew it. 

After a moment’s reflection he said, “All 
right, sir; if I have to do it I will,” and back 
he went to the foul cellar. 

He finished that job, and he finished many 
others, and in course of time he was graduated 
from college. Since then he has made a name 
for himself as an able and successful man, but 
not long ago he remarked that the most impor- 
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in diameter, will focus enough rays of the sun to 
ignite a piece of paper. 

There is no danger of breaking the saucers in 
the experiment, for they separate enough to allow 
for the expansion of the freezing water. 
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A HOMEMADE ADDING MACHINE. 


F our brains performed arithmetical labors in 
] the same way that calculating machines do 

their work, we should certainly have “wheels 
in our heads,” for circular motion is the basis of 
every practical calculating device. 

An ingenious English mathematician, Babbage 
by name, invented one of the first calculating 
machines. It wasa sort of ancestor tothe modern 
mechanical computers. 

Since our system of numbers has ten for a basis, 
nearly all the engaging wheels of computing 
machines have teeth that are ten or a multiple of 
ten in number. 

The first step in constructing the adding ma- 
chine here described is to divide the circumference 
of acircle into ten equal parts. There are scien- 
tific ways of doing it, but trial measurements with 
a pair of dividers round the circumference will 
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tant day in his life was the day when he 
decided to stick to the eggs. 

When the bubble in your transit level quiv- 
ers, look around you sharply. You will probably 
find that there is a dog on the bridge. Be sure to 
drive him off before you ruin your line. 
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A PRINT TRIMMER. 


HOTOGRAPHS rarely show to the best ad- 
P vantage unless they are trimmed, and you 

cannot trim them to the best advantage 
unless you can see all four sides at once. You 
can readily attain that result by using a plate of 
glass of the size of the largest print you are likely 
to make, and a pair of shears. If you use a plate 
camera, a spoiled negative from which'the emul- 
sion has been washed will serve your purpose 
admirably. 

When you have cleaned the plate, lay it on the 
table or drawing board, and beginning at the side 
nearest you, rule a series of parallel lines, half an 
inch apart, to within two inches of the opposite 
edge; then beginning on the left, rule in the same 
way another series at right angles with the first. 
Ruling a piece of paper first and placing it under 
the glass as a guide will make this work easier. 

If you make the lines with a drawing pen and 

waterproof India ink you will not need to renew 
them for a long time. 
If you desire greater 
permanence do the 
ruling with a glass 
cutter. 

To trim your prints, 
hold the plate in the 
left hand with the 
ruled side down and 
with the fingers un- 
derneath; then slip 
the print between the 
fingers and the glass to such a position that the 
outer edges of the plate and two selected lines 
shall coincide with the desired outlines. Trim the 
two outer sides close to the edges of the plate, as 
shown in the illustration; then turn the print half 
round, and trim the other two edges in the same 
way. The lines will serve as a guide not only to 
size, but to right angles. You can trim wet or 
dry prints with equal facility. 
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AN ICE LENS. 


ID you ever kindle a fire with a piece of ice? 
D You can do it without much difficulty, if you 
use this process: 

Take two large shallow saucers the inside con- 
tour of which corresponds as nearly as possible to 
the curvature ofasphere. They should be exactly 
alike in size and shape, and free from ridges or 
other inequalities on the inside. 

On an evening when the mercury seems likely 
to go much below the freezing point, place one 
saucer right side up in a pan, and cover it with five 
or six inches of clean water. Invert the other 
saucer, edge to edge, over the first, but take care 
to leave no air bubbles in the space between the 
saucers. 

Without tilting them, gently remove the saucers 
from the water. The atmospheric pressure will 
keep the water securely trapped between them. 
Leave them in an exposed place ‘overnight. On 
removing the saucers the next morning, you will 
have a double convex Jens of ice. If the saucers 
stick, a little warming will loosen them. The 
surface of the lens can be reduced to a glass-like 
smoothness by allowing it to melt a few moments 
in cold water. Such a lens, four or more inches 





A HOMEMADE ADDING MACHINE. 


soon produce a close approximation. To con- 
struct the machine, you will need a smooth 
piece of board four inches by five, and half an 
inch in thickness; some heavy,cardboard, the 
stouter the better, for the two number wheels; 
two flat-headed half-inch wire brads for axles, 
and a wire nail about one and a half inches in 
length. 
To make the lower wheel of the machine: With 
dividers, draw a circle on your cardboard two 
inches in diameter. With a rule draw two, tan- 
gents that meet at a point beyond the circle. 
Divide the circumference into ten equal parts, 
and number in black ink the division points, as 
shown in the drawing. Following the lines of the 
tangents, with scissors cut out the pear-shaped 
figure, and with a sharp penknife cut out the little 
triangular opening shown in the illustration. 

To make the other wheel of the machine: This 
also is two inches in diameter, and the circum- 
ference is divided into ten equal parts. Describe 
a concentric circle about a quarter of an inch 
inside the outer circumference, then carefully cut 
the teeth shown in the illustration. To do this 
with precision, you should also divide your inner 
circle into ten equal parts, and make marks mid- 
way between the division marks of the outer 
circle. Using these marks for guides, you will 
have no difficulty in cutting your géared wheel 
accurately. Number the second wheel, in ink, 
from 0 to 9 inclusive—a number on each tooth. 

The machine is now ready to set up. Fasten 
the cogwheel first. Place it on the board in such 
a position that the teeth do not overlap the upper 
edge, and fasten it by one of the brads driven 
through the centre well down against the paste- 
=— but not too tight to prevent it from turning 
easily. 

With a pin for a temporary axle, determine the 
proper position for the lower wheel. It should be 
such that when the wheel is turned, the projecting 
point shall engage the teeth of the upper wheel, 
but shall permit them to pass without cramping. 
When the position is correct, drive a brad through 
the centre to make everything secure. 

Next make on the board itself the numbers 
shown in the illustration. Use a soft pencil, and 
be guided by the numbers on the lower wheel. 
Draw also the pencil guide line between the two 
wheels as it appears through the triangular open- 
ing, and in addition the little arrows, one on the 
point of the lower wheel, the other on cog number 
9 of the upper wheel. 

There is one other little detail: with any sharp 
point make deep indentations on the lower wheel 
on the inside of each of the numbers. They are to 
serve as a holding place for the point of the large 
wire nail that acts as a sort of movable handle. 

The machine is set when the points of the 
arrows are exactly opposite, and the lower wheel 
always turns from left to right. 

You are now ready to add a column of figures. 
Take a short one to begin with: 

Insert the point of the wire nail in 
the indentation of the lower wheel 
opposite number 8 of the board; pay 
no attention to the numbers on the 
wheels until you finish adding. Turn 
the lower figure wheel with the nail 
until the point is opposite the guide 
line. Lift the nail, and place the 
point in the indentation at number 9 
of the board, and turn the wheel until 
the nail is opposite the guide line. 
Again lift the nail, insert the point opposite num- 
ber 6 of the board, and turn the wheel until the 
nail is once more opposite the guide line. Add 
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the other figures in the same way. The sum total 


. 


of the column will appear at the opposite ends of 
the guide line, namely, 68. 

The capacity of the machine is 100, but by keep- 
ing tally of how many times cog number 9 passes 
the guide line, you can use the machine for any 
column of figures. 
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“PASS THE BALL.” 


O pass quickly is as important in basket ball 

as to start quickly in football. No matter 

how good you may be at feinting and throw- 
ing where the guard least expects, slowness in 
passing the ball makes those accomplishments of 
little value. 

Slow passing is partly a mental fault. The 
player, ‘intent on catching the ball, cannot give 
his mind to the business of throwing it until it is 
in his hands. Most often the trouble is that the 
player is slow in catching the ball, and needs 
advice on how to catch instead of on how to pass. 

A coach whose team proved to be a fast one, 
frequently said to the players, “Don’t catch the 
ball. Snatch it out of the air. Take it as if it 
were going the other way. You lose a tenth of a 
second in waiting for it, and then another tenth 
of a second because your muscles are not tense 

when the ball comes. They have to recover 
from the shock. Slow catching means slow 
passing. Pull the ball down in such a way that 
from the moment your hand touches it your 
muscles are under control, and not recovering.” 
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AN ELECTRIC LIGHT ON TWELVE 
DRY BATTERIES. 


N houses not provided either with elec- 

tricity or gas, there are usually dark places, 

as, for example, the cellar and the attic, 
where some sort of a light that is safer and 
more convenient than kerosene is needed. 

The cost of installing such a light can be 
kept well below $5. An itemized statement of 
the cost is as follows: Batteries, one dozen, 
$2.20; light, 6-volt tungsten, giving about 6 
candle power, 50 cents; light socket, 10 cents; 
snap switch, 25 cents; wire, damp-proof office, 
Number 18, per foot, 4% cent; Number 14, 
rubber-covered,—better for any long distance, 
because it has a lower resistance,—per foot, 
1% cents; staples, insulated, one box of 100, 
10 cents. 

Having purchased the materials, connect the 
batteries. The arrangement will be what is 
termed multiple, since it is a combination of 
both series and parallel. (See Fig. 1.) This 
arrangement is best, because it more nearly 
equalizes the resistances of the battery and 
the external circuit, and at the same time 
gives the proper voltage that the light re- 
quires. Connecting the batteries in series 

adds up the respective voltages of each; the cur- 
rent, measured in amperes, remains the same as 
if only a single battery were used. Connecting 
the batteries in parallel adds up the respective 
amperages of each, but the strength of the battery, 
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measured in volts, remains the same as that of a 
single cell. Thus the combination of the two 
arrangements enables you so to group the separate 
cells as to obtain the desired voltage, in this case 
six. To obtain six volts, it is necessary to group 
the cells so that there are four set3 of three each. 
The sets, that is, the cells composing the set, are 
connected in parallel, and then the complete sets 
are coupled together in series, as shown in Fig. 
2, at A, B, and C 

Patented battery connecters, which cost about 
two cents each, can be used in linking the cells; 
or, if the insulation is properly removed with a 
dull knife, the wire used on the circuit will answer. 
Cut eight lengths, of about a foot each, and cut 
the insulation at the ends and the middle. Use 
these pieces to connect the cells into sets of three 
in parallel. Three pieces of about the same length, 
with the insulation cut at the ends, and wound 
round a pencil, like a spring, can be used to con- 
nect the four complete sets in series, as the figure 
indicates. 

It is best to use an insulated staple, with rubber 
insulation at the head. If ordinary staples are 
the only ones on hand, they can be driven over a 
piece of electrician’s or bicycle tape. 

Place the batteries out of the way, in a box 
nailed to the wall, or on some shelf, where it is 
not especially damp. Then from one terminal of 
the battery, as at 1 in Fig. 2, lead a wire to the 
switch, which should be at the most convenient 
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place on the wall. Screw the light socket to the 
wall, or other suitable place, so that it will throw 
the light where it is most needed. Connect the 
wire from the battery to one pole of the switch, 
and from the other carry the wire down to one 
binding post of the light socket. From the other 
binding post, lead the wire back to the battery, 
as at 2 in Fig. 2. Screw the light bulb into the 
socket, and close the switch. The amount of 
light that will immediately burst forth will aston- 
ish you. 

A light of this kind installed in the cellar of an 
old country house considerably more than a year 
ago, is still burning, with not much apparent 





diminution in its brightness. Of course the light 
is used only a few minutes at a time, and does not 
burn for a continuous period, as does the ordinary 
electric light; but it has completely fulfilled its 
mission, in that it has flashed forth as often as 
was necessary, and remained burning as long, 
and has guided aright the footsteps of several 
elderly persons many times a day. 
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THE EFFECT OF THE WAR ON 
STAMP COLLECTING. 


TIATEVER other effects the war may 

have on business in the United States, 

the prospects are that the stamp trade 
will not suffer, so long, of course, as this country 
remains neutral. 

Every war in the last fifty years has stimulated 
collecting; the present war, which involves so 

mahymore nations 

ASS eS 4] than any war in- 

ok: : volved that has 

gone before it, is 

not likely to be an 

exception. Indeed, 

recent sales of 

albums, packets, 

and cheap sets for 

beginners seem to 

show that the crop of new collectors has already 

sprouted. Moreover, it is evident that a large 

number of persons who once collected and had 

laid away their stamps have again taken up 

collecting. To all classes—beginners, general col- 

lectors, and advanced specialists—the war should 
bring opportunities. 

In the first place, there are sure to be many 
changes in geography, and therefore many new 
issues of stamps. What the changes will be, no 
one, of course, can foretell. They will depend on 
which side wins and on how decisive the victory 
is. Will Germany add Belgium, and perhaps 
Holland, Denmark, Switzerland, and Poland to 
her empire, and supplant British, French, Belgian 
and Dutch rule in Africa and Australasia? Or 
will she lose her few colonial possessions and 
possibly some of her territory at home as well— 
Alsace and Lorraine, for example? Will Austria- 
Hungary succeed in extending her influence 
farther eastward, or will the monarchy lose ground 
and perhaps fall apart? Will Poland regain her 
national existence 
and supplement her 
solitary, long-obso- 
lete postage stamp 
by a flood of new 
issues? 

These are a few 
of the many possi- 
bilities. Before any 
permanent changes 
in postal administration come, however, there are 
pretty sure to be temporary issues, and collectors 
will have to be on the alert to keep up with them. 
It is going to be much harder now to get such 
“provisionals” as they come out than it was during 
the Balkan War, two years ago, -because corre- 
spondence with the warring countries has been 
more seriously interrupted. It would not be sur- 
prising if some provisionals should elude dealers 
as well as collectors and win a place among the 
rare stamps of the world. 

In the early stages of the war, there were sev- 
eral events that foreshadowed temporary issues— 
the German occupation of Belgium, the surrender 
of Apia, German Samoa, to an expeditionary force 
from New Zealand, the investing of the German 
colonies of Togo and Kamerun on the west coast 
of Africa by troops from adjoining British colonies, 
the Boer uprising in South Africa, and Japan’s 
seizure of a number of German 
islands in the Pacific Ocean. 

As aresult of the German occu- 
pation of Belgium, a set of the cur- 
rent German stamps has already 
appeared, overprinted as in Figs. 1 
and 2. The set consists of four 
values, three, five, ten and twenty- 
five centimes, and since compara- 
tively few copies have come through 
the lines, they are now held at rather high prices. 
Word has come from Berlin that a permanent set 
of stamps for Belgium will soon be issued to 
replace them. 

We are likely any day to hear of other provi- 
sionals. Here are some of the things to look for: 
stamps of German Samoa overprinted “New Zea- 
land, 44d,” ‘‘New Zealand, 1d,” and so forth, or 
New Zealand stamps overprinted ‘‘Samoa”’ ; Togo 
stamps overprinted “British Togoland” with Eng- 
lish values, or Gold Coast stamps overprinted 
“British Togoland”; Kamerun stamps over- 
printed ‘‘ Nigeria,” with English values, or Ni- 
geria stamps overprinted “ British Kamerun”; 
Transvaal revolutionary stamps, and Japanese _ 
islands. overprinted for military use in the Pacific 
slands. 


£3 


FIG. 3 FIG. 4 
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provisionals of that kind there should 
be some good “straight’’ surcharges. Shortages 
of the stamps in most common use often make 
such surcharges necessary in normal times; while 
the war lasts the home offices will find it doubly 
hard to keep the colonies regularly supplied with 
stamps. 

Collectors should keep an eye open not only for 
provisional issues, but for envelopes showing 
interesting or unusual usages of stamps—soldiers’ 
and sailors’ letters, and those bearing censorship 
marks; letters with the stamps of one country 
postmarked in foreign territory, or with stamps 
of two countries used side by side. 

They should also look for covers that have 
carried official correspondence from temporary 
capitals, such as Antwerp, Ostend, Havre, and 
Bordeaux. Although not distinct varieties, stamps 
showing unusual usage of this kind are always 
prized by advanced collectors, and are often 
worth more than the same varieties used in the 
ordinary ways. The envelopes should be kept 
intact; or if this is not possible, enough of the 
paper should be preserved to show the postmarks. 

Charity stamps that have a connection with the 
war are worth collecting at this time, especially if 
they have been available for postage. Already 
France has issued two Red Cross stamps good 
for carrying letters, and devotes part of the pro- 
ceeds from the sale of them to hospital work in 
the field. The first, shown in Fig. 3, is a provi- 
sional made by overprinting a cross and 5c in red 
on the current ten centime stamp; the second 
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(Fig. 4) isa permanent stamp specially designed. 
The little principality of Monaco has also issued 
a Red Cross provisional (Fig. 5) similar to the 
first French one. All three of these are good for 
postage. Among the charity stamps not good 
for postage but identified with the war, are the 
Austrian “National Defense’’ stamps, which have 
been on sale for several years. Although of 
small value, they make an attractive collection. 

Another opportunity, especially for advanced 
collectors who have plenty of money to spend on 
stamps, lies in the chance to get the best stamps 
from European collections at reasonable prices. 
For years European collectors have persistently 
gathered the older issues of their own countries, 
until they have virtually exhausted the stocks of 
European and American dealers. There is not 
much doubt but that the war will impoverish 
many such collectors, and force them to sell their 
collections. Both during the war and for some 
time afterward this country will offer the best 
market for sales. 

Nevertheless, during the war and afterward, 
American collectors ought to continue collecting 
United States stamps as earnestly as before. 
Remember that hundreds, perhaps thousands, of 
European collections with United States stamps 
among them will be destroyed in the war area; 
that this destruction will enhance the value of the 
collections that remain; and that eventually, 
when the world settles down again and business 
becomes normal, the market prices of almost all | 
stamps are bound to go up. | 

Altogether, stamp collectors are at the threshold | 
of the most exciting period in the history of their 
hobby. 
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CATCH KING. 


HECKERS has been reduced to a science so 
c exact that one of two players is frequently 

outclassed through ignorance of the rudi- 
ments. In such a case, the opponents might turn 
with profit to “catch king.” It can safely be said 
that it has as many surprises as the regular game, 
and each player, being obliged to learn it for the 
first time, starts on the same footing. 

In catch king only nine men are employed on a 
side—a king and a bodyguard of eight. The 
checkerboard is laid 
with the single corner 
facing each player. 

* Only the black squares 
are used. The king, 
designated by putting 
one checker on an- 
other, is placed in the 
corner. The eight men 
are distributed in two 
parallel rows, one row 
consisting of three 
men, the other of five, 
directly in front of the | 
king, as shown in the illustration. Each man | 
must be moved forward, if possible, and there is | 
no jumping whatsoever in the game. If no for- | 
ward move can be made, a piece may be moved | 
sidewise. No man may at any time be moved | 
backward. The player wins who first succeeds 
in placing one of his men on a square adjacent to | 


that of his opponent’s king. | 








SHARPENING A SCREW DRIVER. 


T is very annoying, when you are attempting 
to insert or remove a screw, to have the screw 
driver slip and poke ugly holes in the object 
you are working on, or make unsightly scratches 
on its surface; nor are such accidents always 
entirely due to lack of skill in handling the tool. 
The household screw driver is likely to be in such 
shape that even a skilled mechanic could not use 
it successfully, fur its edge needs repair quite as 
often as does that of the average cutting tool. It 
is a matter requiring only a file and care (“care” 
and “skill” being very nearly synonymous terms), 
and consists of filing the end to a true wedge | 
form, although not to a sharp edge. 
First, file off the end of the tool accurately at | 
right angles with its longitudinal centre until it is | 
flat and straight clear across. Then file off the | 
two sides, straight and true, at such a bevel that 
if they met they would form an angle of about 
twenty-five degrees, as in Fig.1. The edge should | 
be left of such thickness that, when it is pressed 
into the slot of a screw of | 
the average size of those | 
with which the tool in hand | 
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At A New Price—$2285 


Excelling quality—never before produced except in the biggest and 
most costly cars—is now, for the first time, obtainable in a car “not 
quite so big’”—and at a price hitherto impossible: —the New-Size 


Winton Six, at $2285. 


This car gives you everything that makes an automobile high-grade, 
good to look at, delightful to use, and creditable to own—even to that 
final note of quality, your own personally selected color scheme. 


HERE ARE SOME OF ITS MAJOR FEATURES: 


MOTOR. Famous Winton Six-Cylinder L- head 
motor. Bore, 35 inches. Stroke,5% inches. Unit 
power plant, completely housed. 


WHEEL BASE. 128 inches, eight inches shorter 
than the Model 21 Winton Six. 

ELECTRIC FEATURES. Bijur starting and lighting. 
Bosch ignition. 

CLUTCH. Five-pair dry-plate. 

TRANSMISSION. Selective sliding gears: four speeds 
ahead and one reverse. Direct on third. 

STEERING. Left drive, with center control. © 

SPRINGS. Chrome vanadium. Semi-elliptical front. 
Three-quarter elliptical rear. Rear springs under- 
slung. Dann oil-cushionized inserts in all springs. 

WHEELS. Wood or wire at purchaser’s option. 

TIRES AND RIMS. 36x4¥% inch tires on all wheels. 
Non-skid rear tires. Firestone demountable rims. 


EQUIPMENT. One-man top, silk mohair. Jiffy cur- 
tains. Power-driven tire pump. Plate-glass wind 


shield, both sections adjustable; upper section for 
rain vision, lower for ventilation. Warner speed- 
ometer. Clock. Klaxon horn. 


BODY. The American Beauty type, a creation that 


makes this a genuine pleasure car. Especially 
graceful in design, and the last word in comfort. 
Divided front seats without extra charge, if you 
desire them. Spacious doors on concealed hinges. 
Finest of coach leather. Information upon request 
about roadster, coupe, limousine, and other bodies. 


COLORS. To avoid the monotony of cars that lack 


distinction and individuality, we permit the widest 
range of color schemes on this car. Each buyer 
may have his car finished to suit his individual taste. 
Metal parts trimmed in nickel. 


SERVICE. Buyers of this car will be entitled to the 
same thoro gratuitous service that is extended to 
buyers of the Model 21 Winton Six. That means 
continuous satisfaction. 


PRICE. This car, which we term the Model 21A, sells 
at $2285, f. 0. b. Cleveland. 


Our catalog tells the facts fully and briefly. 
The Winton Motor Car Co., 19 Berea Road, Cleveland, O. 











is intended to be used, it 
will rest against the bottom | 
of the slot while the sides | 
press tightly against the 
corners. The taper is to! 
give strength, and to enable | 
the tool to be used with | 
different sizes of screws; | 
although it can properly fit only one size of slot. 
Next, in order to make the job neat and work- | 
manlike, file off the corners at the same angle | 
as the sides, as shown in Fig. 2. | 
The marks of a good job are that all the sides 
of the wedge-like tip shall be straight and true | 
and the corners sharply defined; that the bevels | 
shall be alike on both sides, no greater than is | 
necessary in order to insure strength; and that | 
the whole job shall present a symmetrical appear- | 
ance. Any irregularity tends to make the tool 
slip and to distort the slot in the screw head. If | 
the edge is too thin the grip is less secure, but the | 
tool more likely to bend; and a very slight bend | 
at the tip renders a screw driver virtually useless. 
We often consider a mechanic overparticular 
about his tools, but careful investigation will 
usually reveal good reason for his fussiness. 


Fig1 Fig2 
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TO PREVENT SKIS FROM SLIDING. 


PAIR of ordinary butt hinges properly at- 
tached to your skis will prevent them from 
sliding back when you are climbing a hill. 

On the upper side of the rear end of each ski 
Screw one side of the hinge so that the other flap 
will hang over the end and drag behind on the 


Same level as the surface of the ski. When you | 


are moving forward, the lower part of the hinge 
trails along without retarding your progress; at 
the pause that comes at the end of the sliding 
Step, the hinge slides down into the snow, and 
Stops the ski from going backward. 

By throwing the foot a little forward in your 
Stride, and then letting it come back slightly until 
the hinge catches, you can climb even steep 
grades with comparative ease. 
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FOUNTAIN FLASH LIGHT 


A Practical Flash Light in the form of a 
fountain pen, that can be carried 
in the vest pocket 





‘os New Flash Light is one of the most unique yet produced, and promises also to be 


one of the most popular. 


In appearance, it closely resembles a fountain pen, complete with 


its nickel-plated pocket clip. A brilliant tungsten lamp is fitted into a recession at one end, and 
the barrel of the pen contains the battery. A slight pressure of the finger upon the pocket clip 


makes the necessary contact for lighting. This new Flash Light is more than a novelty—it is 
a most practical article as well, with all the brilliancy and lasting power of the regular shaped 
In the matter of convenience, however, it i 

lash Light measures 5% inches in length and may be carried in the pocket, just 
like a fountain pen. It is always clean, safe, and ready. We furnish Light complete with battery. 


pocket flash lights. 
The Fountain 


OUR OFFER 


r surpasses the other styles. 


The Fountain Flash Light complete will be given to any 
Companion subscriber for one new solicited subscription 


and 10c. extra; or sold for $1.00. In either case, we will deliver free in U. S. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Ave., BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS : 
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Haddress your letters to THE 
EDITOR OF THE GIRLS’ PAGE. THE 
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HE bride was looking at 


“TO KEEP A FEW FRIENDS.” 
her wedding gifts. 


Te: was to be a small 


one and simply kept, for her 
husband’s income was modest. 
The gifts were comparatively 
few, but of goodly variety. The 
moderate supply of plain silver 


and pleasing china was of pat- | 


terns the bride had been asked 
to select. There was no bric- 
a-brac, nor any odds and ends 
of doubtful utility. A few fine 
books and several articles of handicraft work— 


bowl, basket, tray—lay upon a wide-leaved mahog- | 


any table. Of the same wood and design were a 
table for sewing and a low, comfortable chair. 
The outfit in the linen chest was not elaborate, 
but it was generous enough to enable the bride to 
welcome unexpected guests. So, as the girl hov- 
ered over the things, she gave a little sigh of 
satisfaction, and exclaimed: 

‘‘How grateful I am that I have so few friends!” 

It sounds like a paradox, but itis not. The girl 
knew that each gift represented a genuine bond 
of affection; that none had come as payment 
of a social debt. She appreciated the appropri- 
ateness of each one, as well as its usefulness 
and its beauty. Coming from friends who knew, 
all had been chosen with a thought of her likes 
and needs. The gifts had a personal quality, 
characteristic of her, the new owner. 

Then, too, there was still in her mind the vivid 
impression made by the display of another 
bride’s presents some weeks before. The friends 
or social acquaintances of this girl were legion. 
She had married a young doctor, just beginning 
to practice, and they were to live in a small city 
apartment. Her gifts banked up two rooms in 
the parental home until the place looked like a 
shop. Plates at $50 a dozen made islands between 
rows of shimmering silver, and a shore line of 
clocks ran along the back. Nine-tenths of the 
heaped-up things were for table use, as if the 
newly married and their friends were mere 
digestive machines; and there were many gifts 
that were either unnecessary or inappropriate. 

A hard-headed old gentleman wondered how 
the young doctor would be able to repay his 
social debts to his wife’s acquaintances, for at 
the marrying age such debts come up for requital 
rapidly. 

The same elderly friend a few weeks later saw 
the young couple’s dining room burdened with 
belongings out of all semblance of harmony and 
beauty. He also noted that on the doctor’s half 
day off, one summer afternoon, he and Dorothy 
sat stifling in their small kitchen, while he 
chivalrously helped her polish their stack of 
silver. 

Why do so many women, young and old, set 
out on a pursuit for friends? Real friends, like 
sunshine, are incidental to the work of the world. 
But many try to make them by arduous methods, 
quite regardless of the fact that the Lord sends 
them as certainly as daylight to the earnest- 
hearted, and as surely withholds the truest kind 
from those who pursue. 
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BLOCK PRINTING. 


HE process of block printing is simple, and 
can be used for many purposes. It will 


& 


ak 


as well as hangings of scrim, linen, or other coarse 
material. 

Designs for block printing, from the character 
of the work, should be more or less like stencil 
designs, although the process is exactly the 
reverse of stenciling. The designs must be 
divided into units; and each unit cut from thin 
wood and attached to a block. 
several colors can be used. 


Some of the most satisfactory results, however, | 


are obtained from very simple designs of one unit, 
printed in one color. The design consists then of 
a number of small pieces of wood cut out and 
glued upon a flat, rather thick piece of backing. 
It is best to cut away the backing close to the 
design, or to a symmetrical line about the design, 


so that when you do the printing you can see just | 


where the impression will come. 


It is important that all the little pieces should 


have smooth surfaces, and that the edges be 
sharp and clean cut. That can be accomplished 
by using a metal saw instead of a wood saw. 
Metal saws have more teeth, and therefore are 
not so coarse, and so make a cleaner cut. 

A simple design is shown in Fig.1. The more 
elaborate design shown in Fig. 2 can be used 
effectively in a border. After the pieces have 


been glued on the block, the surface of them | 


should be sandpapered until it is absolutely flat. 








For printing, use artists’ oil colors. The thick- 
ness of the color and the amount that you should 
use depend entirely upon the nature of the fabric 
on which you are to print. Use enough color on a 
thin fabric to penetrate it, so that the design will 
appear On both sides. A heavy crash or burlap 
will not absorb enough color to make the design 
appear on both sides, but such fabrics require 
thick paint and very vigorous pressure. 

The best way to determine results is to make a 
few impressions on a scrap of the material you 
are to print; then act accordingly. The only 
“fussy” part of the whole process is in mixing the 
paint right, and printing evenly. Thin the color 
with turpentine, as pure as possible. The odor 
will disappear after a day or two, and the fabric can | 
be washed frequently without impairing the colors. | 

The first step in printing is to determine just | 
where the design is to come, and how much space | 
should be allowed between the repetitions of the | 
units. Stretch the cloth flat upon a padded board, | 


decorate beautifully the finest chiffon scarfs, | 


In that way 


|and mark the position of the border by pins. | 
Spread the color evenly upon the block with a} 
| smalt bristle brush. In order to make a clean | 


| channels between the printing surfaces. If any | 
| does get in, remove it with a small brush. | 
| Lay the block on the cloth evenly on all sides, | 
|} and then press it gradually and firmly on the 
| fabric. When you take it off, remove it evenly, 
| not one side at a time, for that tends to smear 
| the design. Of course the top layer of the pad- 
| ding will be saturated if the paint goes through 
the cloth, but it is easily changed. 
| iS 
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| FILLING THE LINEN CHEST. 


| XII. Open Fagoting, Beading, Antique 

Seaming. 

Open Fagoting Stitches cross and partly fill | 
spaces between bias bandings, ribbons, braids, | 
laces, box pleats and gores, and so make a purely | 
decorative joining. 

Beading Stitches, however, although decorative, 

















are also useful, in that they serve as interlacing 
bars under which to run ribbons or other tie 
strings. 

Antique Seams, too, are ornamental, and they 
also have a practical side upon occasion, for they 
sometimes join in a decorative way materials that 
may happen to be too narrow to allow for an 
ordinary seam. Single sheeting is sometimes 
joined in that way, with the stitch known as plain 
antique. 

Open Fagoting is more easily accomplished by 
basting the bandings on heavy Manila paper, 





| glazed muslin, or table oilcloth, along the lines 
of the design, whether they are straight or 
curved. The basting may suggest a waste of 
| time, but the work progresses so much more 
rapidly after it is basted that there is a consid- 
erable saving of time and nerve tension from 
keeping the bandings perfectly parallel. 
These open-seam stitches cover spaces that 
range from one-thirty-second of an inch (plain 
| antique seam) to one-half inch (cross beading). 
Three-eighths »f an inch is a good average space. 
Bandings should be turned back fully three- 
eighths of an inch—less than that only when the 
banding itself is narrower. 
The thread should be a firm twist, not only 
because it is stronger, but also because it works 
| easier and produces better results. 
Simple Fagot Stitch. (Fig.1.) Bring the needle 
and thread up through the upper edge of the 
| lower banding at the left. With the thread cross- 
| ing the space diagonally, bring the needle and 
thread up through the edge of the opposite band- 
|ing. * Slip the needle from the left under the 
diagonal cross thread (close to the edge) and 
| bring it diagonally through the opposite edge. 
Repeat from *. 
Herringbone Fagot Stitch. (Fig. 2.) Bring the 
needle and thread up through the upper edge of 
| the lower material at the left. * With the thread | 
| crossing the space diagonally, take a pick-up stitch 
| from right to left along the opposite edge. Repeat 
| from *. 
| Herringbone-Twist Fagot Stitch. (Fig. 3.) * With 
the thread diagonally crossing from one edge | 
of the material to the opposite edge, take a pick-up 
stitch from right to left on the opposite edge. | 
Slip the needle from right to left under a diagonal | 
| Cross thread; that forms a twist. Repeat from *. | 
Brier Fagot Stitch. (Fig.4.) Hold the bandings | 
| in a vertical position. Bring the needle and thread | 
| up through the left side of the material. * With 
| the thread thrown to the right or left, and diag- 
| onally crossing the space, put the needle down 
through the material one-eighth of an inch from 
| the edge of the opposite banding, and keeping the 
| thread under the point of the needle, bring the 
needle out at the same edge one-quarter of an inch 
below and close to the edge. Repeat from *. 
Fancy Fagot Stitch. (Fig.5.) Bringthe needle 
and thread up through the edge of the material. | 
* With the thread directly crossing the space, put 
the needle down through the opposite edge, keep- 
ing the needle at the right of the crossbar. Slip 
the needle under the crossbar from left to right. | 
Put the needle down through the opposite edge, 
one-quarter inch to the right, keeping the needle 





| 

NOTE. With this article the series under the title of | 
“Filling the Linen Chest’’ comes to a close. The Com- | 
panion is glad to announce, however, that there is in | 
preparation a second, and supplementary, group of articles | 
on “Stitchery.’’ This will give most careful and easily | 
understood directions for the more intricate and less-known | 
stitches.—The Editor of the Girls’ Page. | 


and thread at the right. Slip the needle under 
the cross thread from left to right. Repeat from*. 
Knot Fagot Stitch. (Fig. 6.) Work from right 


Her | impression, take care that no color gets into the | to left. Bring the needle and thread up through 


the edge of the material. * With the thread diag- 
onally crossing the space, put the needle down 
through the opposite edge, and bring it out at the 
right of the cross thread. Throw the length of 
thread from right to left and round; put the needle 
under the threads at the edge of the material and 
through the loop. Repeat from*. This is more 
effective in very heavy silk or wool. 

Buttonholed Herringbone Fagot. (Fig.7.) Make 
a row of herringbone fagot stitches. Fasten the 
thread. Bring the needle and thread up through 
the top edge at the apex of the stitch. Make three 
embroidery-buttonhole (blanket) stitches over the 
diagonal bar. * Slip the needle and thread under 
the crossed threads at the apex. Make three 
embroidery-buttonhole stitches over the next diag- 
onal bar. Immediately make three embroidery- 
buttonhole stitches over the next bar. Repeat 
from *. 

Pointed Fagot Stitch. (Fig.8.) Make a row of 
plain fagot stitches. Fasten the thread; then hold 
the bandings in a vertical position. Bring the 

needle and thread up through the edge at the 

right at the point of the plain fagot stitch. 

* Weave over and under the diverging threads 

to the centre. Whip over the single thread to 

the opposite point, and catch it in the edge. 

Repeat from *. 

Fancy Bar Beading. (Fig. 9.) Bring the 
needle and thread up through the upper banding. 

With the thread directly crossing the space, put 


cylinder. Dust the hands with cornstarch and pull 
the candy. If you desire to use a flavor, add it 
while you are doing the pulling. Finally pull the 
mass into a stick, cut it with shears into small 
pieces, and roll them in confectioner’s sugar. 
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GROWING MINIATURE TREES. 
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OR many centuries the Japanese have closely 

guarded the secret of growing miniature 
| trees. Indeed, until recently they did not 
| allow the trees to be taken out of the country; 
| wealthy people kept them as art treasures. 
| Now, in America, dwarf trees bring a good price, 
j}and are used as house plants and table deco- 
| rations. By following the plan here described 
| almost anyone can raise diminutive trees with 
| little trouble. 


the needle down through the opposite edge. |, Get @ few large, thick-skinned oranges and 


* Bring the needle up one-quarter of an inch 
farther along the same edge. With the blunt 
end of the needle make four embroidery-button- 
hole (blanket) stitches over the cross thread, 
and put the needle down through the opposite 
edge one-quarter of an inch farther along. Put 
the needle down through the opposite edge in 
the last needle hole. Repeat from *. | 

Plain Bar Beading (not illustrated). Bring the | 
needle and thread up through the upper edge. 
* With the thread directly crossing the space, | 
put the needle down through the opposite edge, 
and bring it out on the right side of the bar. 


Make embroidery-buttonhole stitches (six or | 


eight) over the bar. Put the needle down in 
the first hole. Bring the needle and thread up 
through the material one-eighth of an inch far- 
ther along the same edge, and repeat from *. 

Crossbar Beading. (Fig.10.) Bring the needle 
and thread up through the upper edge. With 
the thread directly crossing the space, put the 
needle down through the opposite edge, leaving 
the thread slightly loose, and having the needle 
on the right side ofthe bar. Make ten buttonhole 
stitches over the bar. Put the needle down | 
through the first hole in the edge of the material | 
and bring it out one-half an inch farther along | 
the same edge. Slip the needle and thread be- 
tween the fifth and sixth buttonhole stitches of | 
the previous bar, and then down through the | 
opposite edge, in alignment with the first stitch of | 
the same bar. Make five buttonhole stitches on | 
each half of the bar. Put the needle and thread | 
down through the same needle hole in the edge. | 
Bring it out one-eighth of an inch beyond, and 
begin the second cross. 

Fancy Antique Seam. (Fig. 11.) Bring the | 
needle and thread up through the upper banding 
one-eighth of an inch from the edge. Hold the | 
thread under the left thumb and make a blanket | 
stitch by inserting the needle one-quarter of an | 
inch from the edge of the banding and keeping the | 
thread under the point of the needle. Make a| 














blanket stitch one-eighth of an inch in depth. 
* Then turn the work, and make along the opposite 
edge three blanket stitches (with the thread 
thrown to the left and under the point of the 
needle), one-eighth, one-quarter and one-eighth 
of an inch in depth respectively. Repeat from *, 
throwing the thread this time to the right. 

Plain Antique Seam. (Fig.12.) Bring the needle 
and thread up through the edge of the material. 
* With the thread crossing the space diagonally, 
bring the needle up through the opposite edge. 


Repeat from *. 
F retains its hold upon the affections of the 
candy-eating public as well as upon those 
of the candy-making girl. Here is a new receipt 
for nut taffy. 
To two and one-half cupfuls of sugar add two- 
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A NEW TAFFY. 
UDGE rises and falls in popularity, but taffy 





cream of tartar. When the mass boils, steam 


minutes with a wooden cover. If any granules | 


| remain on the sides of the pan, be sure to wipe | write his name on it. 
| them off. Cook the mass without stirring to 270 | tion, he is almost sure to begin to write at the left 


degrees. (Always use a candy thermometer if | 
you can get one.) | 

Pour the candy quickly on a well-greased marble 
between candy bars. As the edges cool, fold them 
in toward the centre. When the mass is cool 
enough to handle, spread one-half of a cupful of 
chopped nuts upon it, and roll it into a long 


| halve them. 


T 


Remove the pulp and cover the out- 
side of the skins with thick shellac. That will 
keep the skins from shriveling. Fill the skins 
with fine, rich soil, and plant therein a seed of 
whatever tree you wish 
to raise—or rather two 
or three seeds, to insure 
at least one good speci- 
men. 

Make a stand of some 
kind so that the growing 
tree can be kept in an 
upright position, and set 
the plants where they 
will get plenty of sun; 
but do not keep them 
in a room that is likely 
to become overheated. 
Water them regularly, 
but not too profusely. After a time the roots will 
begin to come through the orange peel. When 
that happens, cut the roots off flush with the outer 
surface of the orange peel, but be careful not to 
injure the film of shellac. 

It is the cutting of the roots that stunts the tree. 
When the tree has reached maturity you can 
transfer it to a more attractive holder. Some 
mature miniature trees are shown in the accom- 
panying illustrations. Conifers such as cedars, 
pines, and cryptomerias can be readily stunted; 
so also can other evergreens, as ilex and Citrus 
trifoliata. Some dwarf cedars have been known 
to live more than five hundred years. Fruit trees, 
such as the orange and the plum, blossom and 


bear perfect fruit. 

W provide for entertainment for the next 

party, church social, or club gathering, 

try a “magazine” evening. Its possibilities for 

entertainment are limited only by the ingenuity 
of those who take part in the affair. 

The magazine consists of contributions of 
stories, songs, short one-act plays, tableaux, 
charades, humorous anecdotes and verse, sup- 
plied by those who take part in the entertain- 
ment, and advertisements, which are of course 
a series of tableaux suggested by the advertis- 
ing pages of the popular magazines. The con- 
tributions should be submitted to the “editor,” 
who is usually the chairman of the committee 
that has the affair in charge; and from the 
material selected the committee arrange a 
“table of contents.” It is better if the contri- 
butions are original, but not essential that they 
should be. 

One magazine evening, which proved a great 
success, had for its first number, or frontispiece, 
a tableau representing a little verse called 
“The Dreamy Hour.” It showed a small boy, 
in his little rocking-chair, seeing pictures in 
the fire, which threw its red light upon him, 
while his toys and books were scattered about 
the room. The fire was contrived by means 
of a reflector and a red bulb from the electric 
light. While the tableau was on view, a reader 
read the lines of the verse. Other illustrated 
verses followed. Then came a one-act play 

with simple settings, acted by three characters. 
After the play came two original songs, then a 
story, with one illustration—a tableau. 

The humorous page consisted of jokes and little 
verses, most of them of local interest. Last of all 
came the advertisements, a series of tableaux in 
which the characters dressed to represent the 
figures in well-known advertising. Prizes were 
offered for the best tableaux. The details were 
left to the individual performers, and the audience 
were asked to award the prize. 

If a playlet is not available or desirable, a cha- 
rade may of course be substituted. 


@ 


A MAGAZINE EVENING. 
HEN you are puzzled to know what to 


® 
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A REVERSED AUTOGRAPH. 


HIS is a little trick that is certain to baffle 
the person who performs it and to amuse the 
onlookers. Ask a member of a group of 
persons if he can write his own name. When he 


| thirds of a cupful of water and a small amount of | answers yes, as of course he will, give him a 


pencil and a sheet of paper, folded over and over 


| down the sides of the pan by covering it for five | into a narrow strip; ask him to hold the ‘strip 


across his forehead and as quickly as possible to 
If he does it without hesita- 


end of the strip of paper, to the great amusement 
of the other members of the company. The signa- 
ture, in that case, will be reversed, as writing 
appears-when reflected from a mirror. The aston- 
ishment depicted on the face of the confident 
writer when he examines his curious signature 
will increase the general merriment. 
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ERMAN SILVER.—Since the war began 

English dealers in electroplated ware no 
longer call their base metal “German silver,” but 
“nickel silver.” The change is not likely to cause 
inconvenience, because many of the makers, work- 
men, and distributors have long used the more 
accurate term. At the present time the best 
quality for plating is made up of sixty-five per 
cent. of copper, twenty per cent. of zinc, and fif- 
teen per cent. of nickel. Nickel is a much more 
expensive metal than copper, and very much 
more so than zine. In his “History of Old Shef- 
field Plate,’? Mr. Frederick Bradbury says that 
the term “German silver’ came into use in 1830, 
when a Mr. Guitike of Berlin brought to Sheffield 
the first specimen of the compound ever seen 
there. The alloy originated in China, where the 
art of compounding it has been known from time 
immemorial. 





PANGLE GALLS.—Many people have doubt- 

less wondered what makes the numerous tiny, 
round, bright-colored disks that after midsummer 
frequently occur on the leaves of certain oaks. 
The disks are spangle galls, and are the work of a 
small wasp (Neuroterus len- 
ticularis). During the early 
summer the insect lays her 
eggs on the leaves, and in 
so doing sets up an irritation 
that causes the galls to form. 
Each gall is the home of a 
single caterpillar. When the 
leaves fall and the cater- 
pillars are ready to take the 
chrysalis form, the galls 
become detached from the 
leaves, fall, and are buried 
in the grass and litter be- 
neath the trees. Early in 
the spring the female insects 
emerging from the galls lay 
their eggs beneath the bud scales of the oak. As 
the leaves and flowers grow, galls of quite a differ- 
ent character from the spangle galls appear on 
them. The new galls, which are frequently called 
“red currant galls,’? are more or less fleshy, 
rounded, and bright red in color. In June both 
male and female insects emerge from these galls, 
and after pairing, the female proceeds to lay her 
eggs in the leaves, from which come new spangle 
galls and new female insects. Single leaves are 
often hosts for hundreds of galls. Fortunately, 
the insect in no stage of its life history appears to 
exert any seriously harmful effect upon the oak 
tree, although the growth of young trees might be 
checked if the insects appeared in great numbers 
for several successive years. Pheasants and other 
birds eat the detached galls with avidity. 


AVAL MARKSMANSHIP.— Many persons 

who are familiar with the wonderful marks- 
manship of the gunners of the leading navies of 
the world have doubted whether the perfection 
attained in target practice in time of peace could 
be approached in the stress of a battle. The 
Engineering News points to the recent naval en- 
gagement off the coast of Chile as a marvelous 
illustration of what can actually be accomplished 
by a fighting ship at long range. According to 
the newspaper reports, the German cruisers began 
firing at the English ships at a distance of six 
miles, and had injured them seriously by the time 
the distance was reduced to four miles. Aside 
from the problem of attaining the exact range, 
there are many other things to be considered, such 
as inaccuracies in the gun, or in the projectile 
itself, the influences of the wind, and the changes 
in the elevation of the gun caused by rolling seas. 
“The engineer,” says the Engineering News, 
“takes off his hat, metaphorically speaking, to ‘the 
man behind the gun,’ whose wonderful skill and 
careful use of his instruments achieve such results. 
But these results are also a testimonial to the 
marvelous accuracy of modern methods of manu- 
facture, which can produce a gun capable of such 
close shooting. The modern high-power rifle may 
almost be compared to an astronomical instrument 
in the accuracy of its workmanship; but although 
the astronomical instrument is carefully protected 
against stresses that might interfere with its 





SPANGLE GALLS 





accurate work, the gun and its mounting are sub- 
jected to enormous stresses and shocks, notwith- 
standing which it must maintain its accuracy 
unimpaired.” 


ODERN FIELD GUNS.—In the Boer War, 

the British gunners who worked the fifteen- 
pound field guns were frequently shot down by 
Boer marksmen. Since the guns of those days 
recoiled, carriage and all, about four feet every 
time that they were fired, the gunners had to 
jump outside the wheels at each discharge. Gun 
hields were 1 Then the French invented 
the quick-firing gun, now used in one form or 








A FRENCH QUICK-FIRING GUN. 


another by all the armies in the present war. It 
has a shield of steel to protect the gun crew, but 
its great superiority lies in the fact that the gun | 
only recoils, and so the gunners can remain safely 
behind the shield. According to a writer in the | 
Illustrated London News, the gun itself, when | 
fired, slides along guides on top of a steel box that | 
is called the cradle. Inside the cradle is a piston | 
attached to the gun that the gun in recoiling drives | 
into a cylinder filled with glycerin. The glycerin | 
is forced through narrow channels into a reservoir | 
full of compressed air, which it further com- 
presses. The friction of the glycerin as it is driven 

through the channels (called “ports”’) brings the | 
gun to a standstill after it has recoiled about four | 
feet, and then the expansion of the compressed | 
air forces the glycerin back against the piston, | 
and so returns the gun to the firing position. The 

best quick-firing guns can fire twenty-five rounds | 
aminute, The guns fire shrapnel, and also high | 
explosive shells. The high explosive shell is used 

against hostile batteries. It is a steel case filled | 
with melinite, lyddite, or Shimose powder, which 

can be trusted to explode upon striking a gun 
and to disable it and kill the gunners behind it. 
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Boys—This Is The Car 
Your Father Should Have! 


When he is not using it you can. 

It is so simple to drive that you or sister 
can easily run it. 

So can mother. 

On the steering column is a compact set 


of electric buttons. 


By merely pressing these 


buttons you start, stop and light the car. 
Isn’t that simplicity itself? 
And that is but one example of the great 
Overland value. 


There is an almost endless list of other 
unusual advantages. 


Our dealer will explain everything in 


detail. 


Have father see him at once—today. 


The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio 


Handsome catalogue on request. 


Overland Model 80 T 


5 Passenger Touring Car 


$1075 


Overland Model 81R - - $795 
Roadster 

Overland Model 80R - ~- $1050 
Roadster 


Overland Six—Model 82 - $1475 

7 Passenger Touring Car 

Overland Model 80 Coupe - $1600 
4 Passenger Coupe 


All Prices f.o.b. Toledo 


Please address Dept. 35 


Overland Model 81 T 


5 Passenger Touring Car 


$850 




















BEGIN THE NEW YEAR 


With a New Companion Sewing Machine 


We believe that many intending purchasers of the New Companion Sewing Machine 


Three Months’ Free 
Trial 


Every machine is sold subject to pur- 
chaser’s approval after three months’ trial. 
If, for any reason, you do not wish to keep 
the machine, we will take it back at our 
expense and refund your entire remittance. 
a eharee will be made for use during the 

rial. 


Many New 
Improvements 


In addition to the wonderful New Auto- 
matic Plate-Tension Release, the following 
inventions have also been recently adopted : 


New Shuttle Ejector, which lifts up 
one end of the shuttle, and permits of easy 
removal from the shuttle basket. 


Steel Pitman, with Ball-Bearing and 
Ball and Socket connections. Increases 
strength and easy running. 


Spring Head-Latch, which holds the 
head firmly in position, and renders easy 
access to under movement for oiling. New 
Recessed Drawer Pulls; no protruding knobs 
to catch and tear. 


will be 





interested in the following : 








Only Machine in the World 
with the Wonderful New 
. Automatic Plate-Tension 
Release. 











JORGE 


Our Low Prices 


As originators of the one-profit, Factory- 
to-Home System over thirty years ago, we 
can save you a large amount through the 
purchase of a New Companion Sewing Ma- 
chine. How all this is accomplished can 
best be told in our latest Illustrated Booklet, 
which is sent free to any inquirer. 


To get this information, write to the 
Sewing Machine Department, Perry Mason 
Company. Boston, Mass., stating that you 
will interested to receive further partic- 
ulars concerning the New Companion Sew- 
ing Machine. If a New Companion has 
not been sent into your town, ask for our 
SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER. Remember 
every machine is warranted for Twenty- 
Five Years. 


Free Delivery 


We pay all freight charges to any rail- 
road station in the United States. This 
Free Delivery Offer has saved our pur- 
chasers many thousands of dollars. After 
paying our low Factory-to-Home Price, 
there will be no extra cost to you for freight 
charges. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Avenue, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an_illus- 
trated weekly paper for all the family. 
Its subscription price A 2.00 a year, in advance, 
including postage pet to an ty in the 
United States, $2.25 to Canada, an $3.00 to foreign 
countries. Entered at the Post Office, Boston, 
Mass., as second-class matter. 


New Seipeciptices may begin at any time during 


eee ey te or Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
diréctly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be by Post Office Money Order or 
Express Money Order. When neither of these can 
be procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
to 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
Boston, Mass. 








THE UVULA. 


201 Columbus Avenue. 

HE soft palate is a fold of mucous mem- 
brane that covers the hard palate and 
continues backward from it; there is a 
small hanging projection from it that is 

called the uvula. The soft palate and the 
uvula are often inflamed during the progress of 
some general disorder, like scarlet fever, measles, 
or diphtheria; they can also-set up very disagree- 
able symptoms of their own without the presence 
of any general disease. Most people know how 
painful an acute catarrhal inflammation of these 
parts can be when each act of swallowing feels as 
if a knife blade were being driven into the throat. 
A glance into the throat at such a time shows it to 
be red and swollen. When the connective tissues 
under the surface are also involved—“phlegmon- 
ous uvulitis” it is then called—the pain is almost 
unbearable, and it is sometimes difficult even to 
breathe. 

In ordinary acute catarrhal inflammation, the 
symptoms do not last long, and the attack can be 
relieved by the kind of treatment that relieves 
inflammation elsewhere. A soothing and astrin- 
gent gargle will relieve the pain of swallowing 
very quickly. 

One of the most troublesome results of chronic 
inflammation of these parts is a relaxed uvula. 
That condition causes a feeling of fullness, so that 
the patient makes constant efforts to raise what 
feels like a foreign body in the throat. There is 
also a disagreeable sensation of dryness. If the 
uvula becomes so far relaxed that it. touches the 
base of the tongue or the larynx, severe and ex- 
hausting attacks of coughing are likely to occur. 
Some sufferers cannot lie on the back without 
actual danger of suffocation, and have to sleep 
propped up on pillows. 

Those whose throats easily become inflamed 
should be very careful to live hygienically. 
Crowded and overheated rooms are injurious to 
them, and they should always sleep in a room that 
is filled with fresh air. Attacks can often be 
traced to errors in diet, and men who smoke too 
much or who drink liquor freely are especially 
susceptible to throat complaints. The sufferer 
should seek a dry and bracing climate if possible, 
and increase his weakened power of resistance 
by tonics, rest, and feeding. If in spite of all 
treatment the relaxed uvula continues to cause 
irritation, it can be shortened by an operation. 
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“SURGEON JOHNNY.” 


CHICKEN with a wire foot; adog witha 
wooden leg; a calf with an artificial tail; 
a rabbit with a homemade ear; a pur- 
blind mule with spectacles. 

It would fill a column to give the whole 
list of “Surgeon Johnny’s”’ patients—under treat- 
ment and dismissed. 

In those days there were few veterinary sur- 
geons in the region where Surgeon Johnny lived. 
John Allen was only twelve years old when he got 
that sobriquet because of the successful opera- 
tions that he performed on domestic fowls and 
animals. He always meant to be a physician 
when he grew up, and his ambition, his gentle 
disposition, and his sympathy for suffering all led 
him to put his whole soul into his work. 

His hospital was an old wagon shed. His sur- 
gical outfit consisted of a pair of scissors, a Bariow 
knife,—sharp enough to shave with,—pliers, cotton, 
strips of old linen, splints of wood, and certain 
pieces of wire, twine, thread, and needles. 

His first patient was one of his mother’s chickens 
that had frozen its feet during an unusually cold 
spell. In place of the lost feet, Johnny contrived 
a pair of wire feet attached to soft leather boots 
that were held in place by an elastic band that 
passed over the back just behind the wings. On 
these wire feet the chicken learned to walk fairly 
well, and it even tried to scratch with them, 
although without much success. 

Another patient was a fox terrier whose right 
hind foot had been cut off by a railway train. The 
dog was the playmate of a neighbor boy. The boy’s 
father paid Surgeon Johnny $5 to treat the injured 
leg until it was well, and to make a wooden leg. 
With that $5 and some other fees the young phy- 
sician bought real surgical instruments and books 
on anatomy and surgery. 

One of Surgeon Johnny’s patients was his own 
registered Jersey heifer. A vicious bulldog had 
mangled her tail. Johnny performed a neat oper- 
ation, leaving a ten-inch stub. As soon as the 
stub had healed he got the tail of another calf 
similar in color from the butcher. He split the 
skin of the tail, took out the bones, and tanned 
the skin in a way that would not loosen the hair. 
Then he punched holes in both sides of the leather 
and laced it to the stub as a shoe is laced on a 
foot. The artificial tail gave the death blow to 
many a troublesome fly. 

The black-and-white rabbit with the home- 
made ear was a comical sight. It was the pet of a 
little girl in Johnny’s neighborhood. A stray cat, 
in trying to catch the rabbit, had torn the ear 
in several places. Surgeon Johnny removed it. 
When the wound had healed he put in its stead an 
ear made of wire gauze, covered with white velvet 

















splotched with indelible ink. That operation 
gave less satisfaction tothe patient than the one 
previously described. The rabbit spent much of 
his time trying to remove the velvet ear! 

The pair of spectacles for the old mule was 
purely an experiment. Johnny was not sure just 
what kind of lenses to get; besides, any lenses he 
could get were smaller than the mule’s eyes, and 
he found it impossible to keep the improvised 
frame properly adjusted. 

A little while ago the newspapers gave an ac- 
count of an interesting and wholly successful 
operation performed by one of the greatest sur- 
geons in America. By means of a powerful 
magnet he removed a deeply embedded splinter of 
steel from a man’s brain. The man had been 
insane for several months by reason of the acci- 
dent. The operation fully restored his reason and 
his health. Not many of those who read the 
account were aware that the great surgeon, forty 
years or more ago, began his work of mercy as 
“Surgeon Johnny” in a far-away Southern home. 
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A LETTER, NOT FROM HOME. 


ANY Americans know and admire the work 
M of Eugéne Brieux, who is a member of the 
French Academy and a very distinguished 
man of letters; but many more, who neither know 
his writings nor, hitherto, have known his name, 
will read and appreciate the letter that he has 
recently written to those young soldiers at the 
front who get no letters from home. 

There are, we are told, few to whom no one 
writes; but few proportionally among hundreds 
of thousands may be actually many. No letter 
can fully replace a home letter; but many a lonely 
lad, enduring danger and hardship, must surely 
have felt cheered and comforted when he read, in 
the trenches where it was delivered, this letter, 
meant for bim: 

“TI see you from here, my dear young fellow; I 
see your disappointment and your sadness when 
the quartermaster appears in sight with a number 
of letters in his hand and calls out first this name 
and then that, and deals out to eager hands enve- 
lopes that contain the good wishes of the family 
and a mother’s kisses. Everyone is grave and 
everyone listens for his name to be called out. 
Nothing for you... . 

“You fight, however, just as well as your com- 
rades. And while you only do as well as they do, 
you really do something more. The other soldiers 
are fighting for the homes of their ancestors and 
for the defense of their property. You have neither 
home nor ancestors nor property, and you fight 
with as much courage as those who are getting 
letters by every post... . 

“Don’t be ashamed because no one has written 
to you. Be proud. Others have been born in a 
family whose position is made. You will have the 
satisfaction and the pride of making your own. 
They have received; you will give, and your part 
is by far the best.” 

Monsieur Brieux is French, and the French, 
between man and man, are more demonstrative 
than we of a sedater race. Nevertheless, even 
with us, fathers and sons in war time often revert 
unashamed—let Doctor Holmes and plenty of 
other good Americans bear witness—to the for- 
gotten tendernesses of earlier years. There need 
be, therefore, neither smile nor sneer when the 
famous author of France ends his letter to some 
obscure and unknown boy on the firing line: 

“Once more, my son, courage and good cheer! 
And let me send you a kiss—I, who have no son, 
and you, who have no father. Brieux.”’ 
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ZEPPELIN AND SCHURZ. 


OUNT Zeppelin, the famous inventor of diri- 
C gible balloons, gives in his reminiscences an 

amusing picture of Carl Schurz as he saw 
him at the time of the Civil War. Schurz was a 
Union general, and Zeppelin, then a very young 
man and an officer in the army of Wiirttemberg, 
was an attaché with the Union army. 

“One day I rode over to Fairfax Court House, 
where the Eleventh Division, commanded by Gen- 
eral Schurz, was stationed. 

“There was something theatrical about Schurz’s 
appearance. He liked to drape himself in his 
cloak, and was obviously engaged in giving him- 
self a soldierlylook. That effort may have sprung 
from an uneasy feeling that his military ability 
and knowledge hardly measured up to his rank 
and his martial exterior. 

“The German officers under Schurz seemed to 
have no very high opinion of their commander’s 
military genius.. The following little occurrence 
gave me a good idea of the cheerful attitude of 
mind that prevailed in the division. 

“Schurz invited me to dine with him and his 
staff. When the talk turned to the military oper- 
ations being undertaken, he began to give his 
opinion of how the Northern army ought to act 
during the next few days. Some distance away 
from General Schurz there sat an officer named 
Dilger, who had formerly been in the army of the 
Grand Duchy of Baden. There, unless I am mis- 
taken, he had never held a commission, but under 
Schurz he was the commander of a battery. As 
such he had often distinguished himself, and on 
account of his steadfastness in remaining under 
fire mounted on a white horse, he had received the 
nickname of ‘White Horse Harry.’ 

“When General Schurz had finished his eloquent 
outburst, Dilger dryly called out from his seat far 
down the table: 

“ «But, general, surely you would do nothing so 
stupid!’ 

“Everyone laughed at this sally, and Schurz 
was good-tempered enough to join in the mirth 
and thus deprive the incident of serious conse- 
quences.” 
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HER PLATFORM. 


T the Marshall home, there was much discus- 
sion of woman suffrage and other political 
questions, and little Vera had always been 

a very much interested listener. 


‘*What will you do when you can vote?” a visitor 
asked her. 


‘Help to put candy on the free list,” was the 
unexpected reply. 
& 


DISAPPOINTING. 


HE young postmistress, says Everybody's 
Magazine, was reading a postal card from 
the morning mail. 
over to the address. 
“Huh,” she said, in a disappointed tone, “this 
card is for me!” 


Finally she turned it 





PURITY 


The spotless, creamy appear- 
ance of Crisco in its freshly 
opened can is only the 
outward sign of the purity 
of its make-up. 


It is entirely vegetable, 
containing no animal fat 
to become rancid or to 
overtax the digestion. It is 
made from pure materials 
under conditions as nearly 
ideal as human brains can 
contrive. It is untouched 
by hand in the processes of 
manufacture. 


RISCO 


Doe trey one Making 
Crisco represents perfect 
purity—and because of that 
purity has won a deserved 
place in the better homes 
throughout the nation. 


Use Crisco in all cooking 
where shortening or frying 
is to be done. 


Beautiful cloth-bound book of 
new recipes and a “Calendar of 
Dinners” for five 2-cent stamps! 


This handsome book by Marion Harris 
Neil gives 615 excellent tested recipes. 
Also contains a ‘Calendar of Dinners’’— 
a dinner menu for every day in the year. 
The Calendar tells what; the recipes tell 
how. Book also contains cookery hints 


and the interesting story of Crisco’s’ 


development. Bound in blue and gold 
cloth. To those answering this advertise- 
ment it will be sent for five 2-cent stamps. 
Address Department G-1, The Procter & 
Gamble Co., Cincinnati, O. 
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4] oes VARIETIES 
and Water-Fowls. Eggs 

oF. ilu. ‘Catalogue ie, and * 

Guide,” 2c 4 An honest d 

3 ENRY PFILE, 

Poultryman, Box 715, nan 


STAMPS 100 var. forei 0. ay 


QUAKER ST. 


Money Making Poultry 


Our specialty. Leading varieties pure-bred chick- 
ens, turkeys, L and geese. Prize winners, 
Best stock an cays. Lowest prices; oldest 
farm. Fine wath niversary catalog FREE. 
H. M. JONES CO., Box 31, Des Moi lowa 


57 BREEDS Fine pure bred @ chickens, 
ducks, geese and turke 

lorthern rai: hardy Fg wae beauti ‘ul. 

Fowls, eges a incubators at low prices. 
America’s test poultry farm. id 4c 

for fine 100-page 21st Annual Poultry Book. 


R. F. NEUBERT CO. Box S89, MANKATO, MINN. 

















teach you at by mail to earn 
to 
HED. Write for Free Book. 


MODELS 
PRACTICAL AUTO SCHOOL, 68 N BEAVER ST., NEW YORK. 


) CLASS PINS 


FACTORY TO YOU 
FOR COLLEGE, SCHOOL OR SOCIETY 


a. with attractive ps nailed 
ial offer, either style of pins here 
fieannted with a ‘thre. act and figures, one or two 
colors of enamel. ah apres ER. 80c eachs g 
$3.00 dozen; SILV ER PL ATE ; $1.60 doz 
BASTIAN BROS. CO., 531 Bastian ‘Bidg. Rochester, N.Y. 








State size on 
ou want co 
yoo style. 
| RSIBLE COLLAR Co., 
Dept Boston, Mass. 
Trial lesson with good advice, explaining my practical methods 
for HOME CURE sent FREE. Awarded Gold Medal at World's 


Fair, St. Louis. The largest er yr School in the ee 
GEORGE ANDREW LEWIS, 42 Adelaide 8t., Detroit, 


Great Athletic Book '10¢ 


stal and whether 
lar like cut or low 
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VA A sample 1915 model Be ge ” “re 
on ropes and 30 DAY 
ba Meyers for large Allustrated 
wing 
tires and supplies, and aienes - most 
marvelous offer ever made ona pk dio 
\@ You will be astonished at our low prices 

and remarkable terms. 
RIDER AGENTS Wanted—Boys, 
f& make money taking orders for Bicycles, 
Tires and Sundries from our big catalog. 
# Do Business direct with the leading bicycle 
house in America. Do not buy until you know 





what we cando for you. WRITE TO US. 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. N-50, CHICAGO 





by keeping your skates bright as 

new—no rust on runners, screws, 

clamps — good for guns, too. 

Write THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO. 

42AIT. Broadway, New York, 
for FREE bottle of 3-in-One Oil. 


Strawberries 


Movs make big money growing 
Hany boys. the _ Kellogg Wi ay. 
ys paying eir Ww: 
through ‘co Others oe 
Farnish abe —— the bank. We 
a ‘beautifully illustrated 
all lf questions and ‘help 
late 
the boys fro fro to finish 
bee 








Schools, Colleges 
and Camps 


The Publishers of The Youth’s 
Companion will be pleased to 
send to anyone requesting it a 
Catalogue of any Academy, 
Seminary, Military School, Bus- 
iness College, Art, Scientific, 
Music or Normal School, Col- 
lege or University. Kindly indi- 
cate whether you have in mind 
one for boys or girls, and if 
you have any preference as to 
its location. 





Address EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 
The Youth’s Companion ::: Boston, Mass. 
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We Guarantee Holeproofs ? 


Three pairs of Holeproofs for children 
cost $1—33% cents per pair. And those 
three pairs are guaranteed to last three 
months without holes, rips or tears. If 
any or all pairs fail in that time we 
will replace them with new pairs free. 

That is our definite guarantee—a guaran- 
tee ticket and three redemption coupons 
come with every box. 

Six pairs in a box, costing $2, are guar- 
anteed six months. 95 per cent of our out- 
put for 15 years has outlasted the guaran- 
tee. Soin Holeproof you are freed from 
darning and your children have stylish 
stocking for every-day wear. 

We use Egyptian and Sea Island cotton 
yarns costing an average of 74c per lb. 
Common yarn costs 32c. But ours is soft, 
long-fibre, light-weight, strong. No maker 
can buy better yarn, for ours is the very 





ov, 


Reg. U.S. 
Pat. Office, 1906 


Helerret ffesicrg 


7-“<> Holeproof Hosiery Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Holeproof Hosiery Co. of Canada, Ltd., London, Canada 


finest the markets offer. Two million peo- 
ple who are wearing Holeproofs know the 
Holeproof advantages in comfort, style and 
long wear. 

Find out what your family is missing 
by getting a box of Holeproofs for your 
children to try. Then tell your husband 
about Holeproof socks, and buy a box of 
women’s Holeproofs to try yourself. 

You’ll never again have to darn, or wear 
darned hose that hurt the feet, once you 
learn all the facts about Holeproof. The 
quickest way to learn them is to wear the 
hose. So buy your first box today. 

The genuine Holeproofs are sold in 
your town. Write for dealers’ names. 
We ship direct where no dealer is near, 
charges prepaid on receipt of remittance. 
Write for free book which tells all about 
Holeproofs. 


AND CHILORENS 





° 
By invitation, 
member of Rice 


CatGicke Holeproof Hosiery Co., 10 Church Alley, Liverpool, England {(93,)°3,0/ 40° 















$1.50 per box and up for six pairs of men’s cotton 
Holeproofs; $2.00 and up for six pairs of women’s or 
children’s in cotton; $1.00 per box for four pairs of 
infants’ in cotton. Above boxes guaranteed six 
months. $1.00 per box for three pairs of children’s 
cotton Holeproofs, guaranteed three months. $2.00 
per box for three pairs of men’s silk Holeproof 
socks, $3.00 per box for three pairs of women’s silk 
Holeproof stockings. Boxes of silk guaranteed 
three months. Three pairs of silk-faced Holeproofs 
for men, $1.50; for women, $2.25. Three pairs of 
silk-faced are guaranteed for three months. 
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Every man and woman should 
also examine Holeproof Silk 
Gloves. Made of the best quality 
loves silk with reinforced finger tips 


that are guaranteed to outwear 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN the gloves themselves. These 


are the durable, stylish gloves, 


in all sizes, lengths and colors. Write for free book about 
these gloves and the name of our dealer. 
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NABISCO 
Sugar Wafers 


—entrancing sweets 
which are always 
and everywhere 
popular. Wafer 
confections cen- 
tered with delicate- 
ly flavored cream. 
The perfect accom- 
paniment for every 
dessert. In ten-cent 
tins; also in twenty- 
five-cent tins. 


ANOLA 


—a new concep- 
tion in chocolate- 
flavored sweets. 
Exquisite wafers of 
crisped baking with 
chocolate- 
flavored 


























BISCUIT 
COMPANY 






















cream nest- 
ling be- 
tween. 
Anola has 
achieved a 
new delight 
which only taste can tell 
—a flavor which gives 


immediate pleasure. In ten- 


cent tins. 
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Four-Piece “Aluminum Kitchen” 


WILL MAKE TWELVE COMBINATIONS 





17 WAS 
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ALUMINUM is unquestionably the most desirable material for cooking utensils, 

and is fast superseding iron, tin, and enamel ware with up-to-date housewives. 

The utensils here offered are made of pure spun aluminum, without joints, seams, or 

soldered parts, and are of the very highest grade. This ware does not rust or form 

poisonous compounds with fruit acids or foods, and there is no plating to flake or wear 

off. It is not liable to scorch foods, Is EASILY KEPT BRIGHT AND CLEAN, AND 
WITH PROPER CARE WILL LAST A LIFETIME. 
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SPECIAL LIMITED OFFER 


will be given to Companion subscribers only for one new solicited subscription and $1.00 
extra; or sold for $3.50. In either case, we Deliver Free anywhere in the United States. 
New subscriptions already sent us cannot count on this Offer. 





For a limited time this Four-Piece Com- 
bination “Aluminum Kitchen,” with 
Fifteen-Year Guarantee Certificate, 
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PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Avenue, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
TOTTI ONTO ATOTON MOTO ATOTOTOTATAT MATATAIATATATOTATATAN WATATATATATATATATAITATAT WATATAIAIATATA 
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Useful for Many 


Purposes 


HE Aluminum pieces, Num- 
bers 1, 2, 3, 4, when used 
either separately or in combina- 
tion with one another, will make 
the kitchen utensils indicated 
below: 

No. 1, Windsor Kettle. No. 2, Pud- 
ding Pan. No. 3, Steaming Tray, with 
nontilting device. No. 4, Pie Plate. 
No. 5, Deep Roaster. Using Nos. 1 and 
2. No. 6, Stew Kettle. Using Nos. 1 and 
4. No.7, Cooker and Steamer. Using 
Nos. 1, 2,3, and 4. No.8, Egg Poacher. 
Using No. 1, with Rack and Egg Cups. 
No. 9, Coffee Roaster. Using Nos. 1 
and 3. No. 10, Bean Baker. Using 
Nos. 2 and 4. No. 11, Cooker and 
Steamer. Using Nos. 1, 2, and3. No. 12, 
Cereal Cooker. Using Nos. 1, 2, and 4. 
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This is Victoria ___-_, a Prize 
Winner in a Better Babies Contest, 
whose mother wrote us saying: 


Name of writer 
on request. 
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RIBBON DENTAL 
CREAM not only 
cleans the teeth thoroughly 
and safely, but its flavor is 
so delicious that the daily 
care your teeth need is made 
a pleasure. 
Take the hint—begin today 
to use Colgate’s Ribbon 
Dental Cream. 


Buy a large tube at your 

dealer's or send ge. for a 

trial tube and our booklet, 
“Dental Hygiene.” 


COLGATE & CO. [Ptr 
Dept. 25. 199 Fulton St., New York 


Makers of Cashmere Bouquet Soap, 66 , i 
ae ee Keep your teeth in good order till you are 


25 and you’ll probably keep them a lifetime.”’ 


Good Teeth—Good Health 














